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For the Companion. 


THE PROVINCE MAN’S STORY. 


“Yes, I’ve no doubt that blizzards are fearful to 
encounter, but I do not think they can be much 
worse than a downright north-easter of the Prov- 
ince,” said a grav-bearded New Brunswicker to a 
Western man, who had been relating to the few 
passengers of the steamer plying on the river be- 
tween Tobique and St. John, his experience of one 
of those terrible winter storms which so frequent- 
ly sweep down upon the exposed people of the 
Northwest. 


| storm. But it was a bitter cold morning—too cold 





“T remember one in particular,” he said, “for it 
gave mea lameness that’s 
going to stay by me as 
long as I live.” 

After listening to the 
Western man’s adven- 
ture, we were all anxious 
to hear that of the Prov- 
ince man’s, and urged 
him to favor as. He at 
last assented. 

“IT was eighteen,” he 
said, “that winter, and 
tough as a young buffalo. 
I had never been sick, 
and scarcely knew what 
it was to be tired. My 
father was a lumberiman. 
He went into the logging- 
swamp that winter, tow- 
ards the head of the Mir- 


amichi River, and left 
me to take care of the 
family,—a pretty large 


one, counting in all the 
children. I was the old- 
est. 

“The winters are long 
in that part of New 
Brunswick, and a good 
deal of snow falls. At 
that time there were but 
few settlements, the one 
nearest to where we lived 
being about forty miles 
away; so you may know 
there wasn’t much going 
back and forth for the 
women-folks. 

“But for that matter, 
there were five or six 
families living in our set- 
tlement, and I will say we used to have some pret- 
ty good times together. We seemed almost like 
one family, and when one was in need of help the 
others were sure to give it. 

“One of our neighbors was a Mr. Moore. He 
married a girl who lived in the settlement next to 
ours, and all her folks lived there. In the winter 
he worked in the woods with the rest of the men, 
and as his children were small, he used to hire me 
to look after the chores that were necessary about 
his house. 

“Well, about the middle of that winter,—it was 
in February, I think,—Matildy, that was Mrs. 
Moore, got word that her mother was sick, and 
that, if she wanted to see her alive, she must go to 
her at once. 

“The poor woman was nearly frantic with anx- 
iety. Her husband was in the woods, and she had 
no way of getting to her father’s house. I think 
she had not seen her mother for two years. 

“«*William,’ said my mother, coming home from 
the Moore cabin, where she had been to spin flax 
and comfort the sorrowing woman, ‘I think you'll 
have to go.’ 

“Tm going at once, mother,’ I said, for I 
thought she meant that I must go to Mrs. Moore’s 
and attend to the chores. 

“* ‘Not that,’ she replied, surmising what I was 
thinking about. ‘You must go to the settlement 
with Matildy. How should I feel if my mother 
was dying, and I could not see her? Now, get 
your chores all done up to-night, so you can start 
in the morning by daylight. I'll see to things 
while you’re gone.’ 

‘**But what’s to be done with the children?’ I 
asked. 

“*They’re coming to stay with me until Matil- 
dy gets back.’ 

“So it was settled that I should go with Mrs. 
Moore, and if she did not stay more than a day or 
two, I was to bring her home. ‘I'he sky had threat- 
ened a storm for a number of days, and I expect- 


ed to get up the next morning and sce a snow- 


to snow then, though the sky was still gray and 
heavy, showing plainly enough that there’d be a 
heavy fall of snow as soon as the weather was 
warmer. 

“It didn’t take long to get the horse and sled 
ready, and putting on father’s moose-skin coat, 
we started, Matildy carrying her baby, that was 
not more than six months old, in her arms, 
swathed in a blanket of lynx-skins. 

“Tt was scarcely light when we set off, and it 
was very slow travelling through the narrow, 





rough road. We had not got more than three 


miles from the settlement when it begun to sprinkle 
snow, and in an hour more the flakes were com- 


ing down thick and fast. A cutting wind swept 
through the woods, driving the snow into our 
faces, and it looked doubtful to me whether we 
should ever get to the next settlement in such a 
storm. 

“TI wanted to turn back, but Matildy would not 
consent to this. So I had nothing to do but whip 
up old Bob and get on as fast as we could. 

“But the storm grew worse and worse. The 
wind kept rising, and the air was so thick with 
the driving snow that I could scarcely see a rod 
beyond the horse’s head. Noon came, and we 
were not over ten or twelve miles from the settle- 
ment. ‘The snow was now so deep that the horse 
could make but little headway through it and 
against the heavy wind. 

‘“‘We had food with us, but we could not stop 
for luncheon with the storm piling the big drifts all 
about us. Part of the time I walked behind the 
sled to lighten the load, and when it got so deep 
that Bob—the horse—couldn’t pull through, I 
tramped a path; and so, tramping and wallowing, 
we managed to get on a few miles further. 

“But towards night the horse showed signs of 
giving out, and we had not gone over two-thirds of 
the way. I can assure you, it made me feel about 
sick to think of being out in that storm all night. 
Not that I feared so much for myself, for, as I said, 
I was tough as a buffalo and could have found 
some snug corner to stow myself away in, and in 
the big moose-skin coat could have been quite com- 
fortable; but there was Matildy, and the baby, 
poor thing, was beginning to cry. I feared they 
both would perish before morning. 

“By jerking and encouraging, Bob was made to 
start again. But his strength and courage did not 
last, and after another half-mile of plunging and 








tramping he lurched over the thills into the snow 
and gave out entirely. All iny urging couldn't 
get him on his legs again. 





“What to do then I didn’t know. Matildy was 
actually weeping from anxiety and the cold, and 
the baby cried now harder than ever. For a few 


had been at home. But old Bob was dead. The 


| journey and the cold had been too much for him. 


“That spring the people at the settlements con- 


minutes I could not see anything but death before | tributed money and bought my father another 


them. 


horse, so we wa’n’t much the worse off,” concluded 


“Suddenly I got an idea, and untackling Bob | the old man, seeming to be quite unconscious of 
from the sled, I tied his legs together with the | his own heroism. 


straps of the harness, so that he could neither get 
up nor thrash about. Then, drawing the sled 
alongside of him, I canted it up sideways, setting 
the stakes to keep it from turning over fully, and 
thus made a sort of shelter to break off the wind. 
“Going into the edge of the woods, I cut a lot of 
fir-boughs with my big knife and made a sort of 





bed for Matildy and the child, snug up against 
Bob’s back, covering them over with the quilts 
and skins, tucked in warm about them; and then 
I covered all with another thick coat of boughs. 

“Then I went on towards the settlement, fifteen 
miles distant, for help. It soon became dark, and 
I never can tell you half what I suffered stumbling 
along through the drifts, half-blinded by the whirl- 
ing snow and nearly breathless ; sometimes laying 
down and feeling that I never could go another 
rod; but the thought of Matildy and the baby in 
the snow drove me on—and I’ve no doubt saved 
my life. 

“When within two miles of the settlement the 
road came out near the river, und for the rest of the 
way it was mostly cleared land. But it troubled 
me to keep the road. I was afraid I should wan- 
der off and never find the settlement. 

“But there was a Hand leading me through that 
night and storm that I had never known before— 
and it led me safe; for, after wandering around 
till I was so exhausted that I was about to lay 
down in despair, I caught the glimmer of a light 
ahead. 

“Ah, never was a half-drowned sailor more 
thankful for the sight of a life-boat than T was for 
that little spark of light! I crawled towards it 
shouting with all my strength. 

“It came from a little log-hut on the outskirts 
of the settlement, where a logger’s wife was nurs- 
ing a sick child. Hearing my cries she roused her 
husband, who came out to my assistance. 

“As soon as it began to grow light the man got 
one of his neighbors—for I was too badly frozen 
to go back with him—and taking a horse and sled, 
started after Matildy and the baby.” 

“And did they find them alive?’ asked a lis- 
tener, furtively brushing away the tears. 

“Yes, ma’am, they did. The snow had drifted 
over them, and so kept out a good deal of the cold, 
though Matildy was considerably frost - bitten. 





The bahy was asleep, as comfortable as though it 


~@> 
For the Companion. 
FOUND AND LOST. 
The stage-road in New Mexico formerly ran 
through a treeless, waterless wilderness, ninety 


| miles long, that has been to many what its name 


implies—Jornada del 
Muerto, “the journey of 
death.”’ In his “Frontier 
Army Sketches,” Capt. 
Steele tells a thrilling 
story, an Enoch-Arden 
romance, of border life. 
The story — whch we 
condense — is associated 
with a stage-coach jour- 
ney through that wilder- 
ness, 

There were four pas- 
sengers in the coach, one 
a large man, whose great 
heard, slouched hat and 
Winchester rifle, held 
across his knee, proclaim- 
ed him a genuine border- 
er. 

For thirty miles of the 
journey he listened in si- 
lence to the talk of his 
But 
as the coach rolled by a 
place on the 
looked out 
said,-— 

“T reec’n 7 spent ten 
thousand dollars not a 
mile from this ‘ere spot. 

“T'll tell ye all about 
it,” he continued, in re- 
sponse to his companions’ 
look of curiosity. 


fellow - passengers. 


he 
then 


road, 
and 


“T come out from Mis- 
souri to Californy in them 
times they calls "49. Mon- 
ev was as plenty as wa- 
ter. Buta man couldn't 
save nothin’, an’ after a 
year or two, I hadn’t much more money than I’ve 

got now, wich the same aint much. 
| In ’54 1 come down through Arizony. I won 
| ten thousand dollars. Some fellow persuaded me 
| to come out here and dig fur water. We found a 
| swale where it looked damp. 
| “Me an’ my party we dug an’ dug. But we 

didn’t find no water. Afore we was through we 
| dug all over this desert, an’ finally I tumbled into 
| the fact that there wa’n’t no water, an’ w'at’s wus, 
no more money. 

That wa’n't the wust of it. Before that fool- 
| ish diggin’ I had gone an’ married. She was the 
| puttiest thing in all these diggin’s. Gentlemen, 
| she’s been dead fourteen years, an’ that’s the wust 
| luck I ever had. 
| ‘An’ do ye know wa’at I come down here for? 
| *Cause I'm a fool. I’m going to visit my cimetery. 

I don’t know precisely where the grave is I’m a- 
|huntin’. P’raps there aint none; but I want to 
| see the place where I lost my wife that I hadn't 

had a year. 

| Ye see, I went back to the settlements from 
here, an’ jined a party goin’ back to Californy. I 
| owned one team out’n the twenty-odd there wus 
; in the train—me an’ my wife. 

“Thar is a place about a hundred miles from 
| here, on tother trail, called somebody’s Canon— 
| the wust place fur Injuns in the world. Airly in 
|the mornin’ we started through. Arter we got 
along a little ways, at a suddint turn in the trail, 
the fust team come chuck up ag’in a barricade of 
rocks, an’ a swarm of ’Paches come down on us 
from all sides. 

“That ere, gentlemen, wus the wust massacre 
that ever I knowed of. I wus up in the lead, an’ 
the fust thing I did wus to start back to where my 
outfit wus. I never got there. Suthin’ or some- 
hody struck me on the head from behind. 

“When I come to my senses, it must ‘a’ been a 
| week arterwards. I found myself on a narrer bed 

in a orspital, Some soldicrs kem along, arter 





_ 800 ; 


wnetele was killed. But they found me some- 
where an’ toted me along wi’ ’em; an’ one day I 
kinder woke up. From all I could hear, I con- 
cluded I wus the only man left. 

“T was riled, an’ I went an’ ‘listed in the Third 
Cav'lry a purpus to kill Injuns. 1 sarved out five 
years. But Llaint had no luck. I’m a-thinking 
now contin’ally of that day in the cafion. Maybe 
some of them women gotaway. "Taint so, I know. 
But*she was such a purty thing, an’ sly, an’ smart. 
Ye see, she wa’n’t very well, an’—I’d give all that 
ten thousan’ an’ all the water on the hornado, ef I 
cud on’y see, jest once, my little baby that never 
born!” The great, burly man broke down 
here, and nothing more was said by him or the 
other passengers. 

Early in the morning the stage arrived at the 
ranch of a frontiersman, who had found a well of 
unfailing water. He had a protégée, the child of 
2 Mexican woman, who was his cook. The girl 
was fourteen, but looked eighteen years of age. 


was 


’ 


“Do you see that garl, gentlemen?” said the 
ranchman to his guests. ‘That’s the loveliest 


thing in Mexico. Her mother’s my cook.” 

From time to time the mother entered. She 
seemed a careworn, middle-aged Mexican woman 
of the better class. The big frontiersman regarded 
her with a dreamy stare. She started as he rose 
up, his gray eyes glittering, and spoke a word in 
Spanish, faintly, to her. 

Her face began to pale with fear and horror. 
As slow recognition dawned upon her, she sank 
down upon the floor, turned away her head, and 
prayed rapidly. 

“I’m no ghost!” said the big man. ‘Don’t you 

know I’m drunk or crazy or dreamin’, or 
else you are my wife.” 
The look of terror changed to one of 
consternation. ‘Oh, go away!” she said, in lisp- 
ing English. ‘It is very long!” and she went 
out. 

The poor woman had another 
the door-yard. 

The frontiersman advanced towards the child 
and held out his hand. “Chiquita, do ye know 
who Lam? Yer mother does.” The girl ran from 
him and took refuge beside the landlord. 

“What are ye a-skeerin’ this one for ?” he asked. 

“She's my own little one,” gasped the big man. 
“Go call her mother to tell ye.” 


me? 


She rose. 


husband, then in 


The woman entered again, her red eyes show- 
ing evidence of the strange contest. 
“No, sehor, | not know you—go!” and she 


sank into a corner of the room and covered herself 
with her shawl. 

The broken-hearted man, denied by his wife and 
child, crept into the coach. A few days later, he 


lay ina hospital. A doctor sat by him. 


“Ye can’t save me this time,” he said. “Good- 
by; I'm glad to go. I never had any luck. It’s 
all right now.” And for the last time the fron- 


tiersman started out upon /a jornada del muerto. 


— +o 

COMING 

What doth the future 
‘Turn thy face sunws 

Look where the light ete far-rising slope, 
Day cometh onward. 


—or-—___—— 


For the Companion, 


ONE NIGHT AT THE THEATRE. 

As soon as the Times office was opened in the 
morning a pale, fair-haired girl hurried in the 
door before the crowd of lounging clerks. They 
could afford to lounge. ‘They were sure of their 
work and wages. For this 
girl—there neither work nor wages 
day, and had not been for many days. 

The is the newspaper for the working 
people, in which all kinds of situations are adver- 
tised and asked for. Susan went up to the little 
post-oftice in the corner. 

“Any answer to ‘S. P. V's’ advertisement ?” 

The black-eyed young woman behind the open- 


DAY. 
Hope! 






° 


ANON. 


day’s Susy young 


was in the 


Times 


ing glanced carelessly at the V boxes. 


“No, none.” 
“Oh!” Susan caught at the railing before her 
with both hands. ‘The young woman looked at 


her. 

“Why! why! What is the matter? 
going to taint? Joe, bring some water!” 

But the girl straightened herself and put Joe 
aside. “No, I don’t want water, thanks. I was 
disappointed, that’s all.” 

So many people wanting work were disappoint- 
ed at that little post-office! Miss Mills, the keen 
eyed young lady, was so used to pale cheeks and 
hungry, pleading faces that she had grown indit- 
ferent. But she was very kind to Susy. 

‘Mind the office, Joe,” 
behind the railing and drew the young girl aside. 
“What did you advertise for, child ?” 

A situation as saleswoman. | was with Forbes 
and Gale, and they discharged half of their hands 
I've had nothing to do since.” 
it’s impossible to get a place 
not 


Are you 


she said, and came from 


two months ago. 
“Well, 

saleslady now (you ought to say ‘lady,’ 
’ by-the-bye. Always stand up for your 
But all the retail stores are discharg- 
They do say business will be better in 
:achance then. Can't 


you know 
as 
‘woman, 
position). 
ing hands 
the fall, and there might | 
you wait ?” 


THE TE YOUTH’S 


—the Reverend Mr. Vance. Perhaps you have 
heard of him?” eagerly. 

“No. But I am sure he was a very good man.” 
“Oh, indeed, yes! Everybody knew that! 
There were only me and Charley left. Charley is 
my brother. He is younger than I am. I got a 
place with Forbes and Gale. They paid me five 
dollars a week. We had aroom and cooked for 
ourselves, and we lived very nicely. But it is two 
months since I have made a penny.” 

“How have you lived since you lost your 
place ?” 

“The woman who owns the house pawned our 
clothes and things for me. I had to pawn my 
mother’s wedding-ring to pay for that advertise- 
ment. It was all I had of hers.” 

“There! there! Don’t look in that way, dear! 
I wish to goodness I could help you! But there’s 
just about as much chance of your getting a posi- 
tion in a store now as of my being made President. 
There were ten girls sent from Howell’s yesterday, 
and fifteen from Spang’s, and—— Here, let me 
give you this,” and she placed in the girl’s hand 
two dollars. ‘Don’t object. I wish it was more. 
Now I will goto my work. Good-by. Try and 
think of something else to do.” 

She hurried away. 

It took Susy an hour and a half to walk to the 
little house where she and Charley had their room. 
Mrs. Paul, the woman who owned the house, met 
her at the door. She was a kind, hard-working 
woman, barely able to live by tailoring and by the 
pittance which her boarders paid her. 
“What luck, Miss Vance ?” she said. 
“None. They say there’s no chance 
stores.” 

“Sit down, child, sit down. As to sewing, that’s 
Here's my Jane just sent home without 
work from the No more given out until 
fall, either for her or me. God knows how we'll 
turn the corners this month!” with a ponderous 
sigh. 





in the 


worse, 


tailor’s. 


“Here is some money towards the rent, and I 
wish I could pay you the whole that I owe for 
the room,” said Susy. It’ 
‘Now, don’t you worry about that, child. 
course,” with a prudent hesitation, “‘when you can 
pay it, it'll be very welcome. Times are harder 
with me than ever before. Perhaps you'll have 
better luck to-morrow.” 

After Susy had gone up the narrow stairs, the 
good woman’s heart troubled her. 

“Here, Jenny, run up to them poor things with 
this bread and surup, an’ tell her ‘taint no hurry 
whatever about the rest of the rent. I’m afeared 
it’s close quarters with her; closer than we think.” 
So close, indeed, that the bread and molasses 
were the first food which Susy had tasted that day. 
She gave the most of it to Charley. He had been 
a sturdy little fellow half a year ago, but now she 
saw with terror how flabby the flesh was on his 
little arms, and how dark the shadows were on his 
face. 

‘*What’ll we have for supper, sis ?” 

“1 don’t know, Charley.” 

“Let's pretend that we'll have chicken and ice- 
cream and’”’—— 

“You never used to talk of your meals,’ 
poor Susy, with a strange throbbing of her brain. 
The load she had to lift was too heavy. How 
could she go on trying any longer? Did God 
know ? 

“No,” said Charley. ‘Don’t you mind. Papa 
used to pay me a penny for eating meat. Goody! 
I'd eat it now! Iam so hungry sometimes, Sis! 
I s’pose you don’t know ?” with a little sigh. 

Susy looked at him, and then rose and walked 
hastily across the floor and back. She did not 
know what she was doing. Were she and Char- 
ley to starve to death? Such things did happen in 
the city. She had heard of a woman found dead 
that very day. She had tried every way to get 
work. She had asked God to help her. That 
very day she had lett it in His hands. 

“Susy, Mrs. Paul is calling you,” said Charley. 
“Can I go down? I’ve been shut up here all day.” 

She hurried down. A fat woman in a purple 
silk dress was in the clean little kitchen. 

‘This is Miss Vance,” said Mrs. Paul, as Susy 
came in. 

“Oh, this is the young lady? Well, my dear, 
Mrs. Paul tells me you want employment, and I 
don’t know but that 1 kin give it to you. Or my 
husband, rayther. He’s Mr. Stryker, you know ?” 
“No. Has he a store?” said Susy, blushing 
and smiling all over with sudden happiness. 

“Oh gracious, no! He's not such a tool! He’s 
got a better way of making a fortune than trade. 
Stryker’s Varieties. Never hear of them? Why, 
where have you lived? It’s a most fashionable 
theatre. Well, that’s neither here nor there. He’s 
| gettin’ up a spectacular drama, ‘The Witch of 
the Appennines,’ and he wants fifty pretty girls to 
march. Wants ‘em for thirty nights. Pays twenty 
dollars a week. He might make it more if a girl 
can take a forard part; queen, fairy, or somethin’ 
of that sort. You've gota good figger, I guess. 
Strip up your arms.” 

She dragged up Susy’s sleeves. 
deathly pale. 


s four weeks since”— 


Of 


said 





The girl was 





They were out on the steps by this time, and the 
full light fell on Susy’s thin face and 
blue eyes. Miss Mills took her hand in hers. 


“Can't you wait until fall?” she said, gently. 
“Tlave you no friends ?” 
“No, 


I have none, 


childlike | 


Father died two years ago, | 


“Twenty dollars a week!” cried Mrs. Paul. 
“Why, it would set her up for a year! She'll 
come, Mrs. Stryker,” stepping before Susy. ‘I'll 


| see that she comes. To-night, did you say? Yes, 
| she'll he down.” 
| She went with her visitor to the door, talking 


volubly, that Susy'’s silence might not be noticed, 
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COMPANION. 





‘Now, my dear, not a word! I know all you | 
want to say. You're prejudiced agin Variety 
Theatres. So am I. They’re vile places. But 
you must live. So must Charley. Here's the way 
open to you. All you've got to do is to march up 
and down an hour or two at night with fifty others. 
Nobody knows you. You takes your money, comes 
home, pays your debts, lives hearty, saves money, 
and in the fall goes back to the store.” 

“What would my father say ?” cried Susy, in 
an agony. “Oh, what would father say? No, I 
can’t do it. I can't! I want to pay you. But 
not that way! Not that way !” 
‘You want to see Charley starve ? 


” 


said Jane, 


coolly. ‘*He’s lookin’ peaked enough lately.” 
Charley looked at her reproachfully. Susy 


went up to him. ‘You don’t understand, deary !”’ 
she cried, passionately. “Oh, what shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

She ran up to her own room and locked the 
door. Mrs. Paul was not surprised when she came 
down in the evening with her hat and shaw] on. 
**That’s right, Miss Vance. I knew you'd take 
the common-sense view on it. Go right down to 
Mrs. Stryker’s. That big house at the corner. 
Stryker’s got ten other girls ready to go to the 
theatre.” 

Susy went, dazed and stupid. She was not a 
very bright, intelligent girl at any time. Now, it 
seemed to her that there was nothing clear in the 


world, no right or wrong. 
They reached the theatre at dark. It was a 


in one of the 
Drinking-houses sur- 


great, brilliantly lighted house, 
worst quarters of the city. 
rounded it on every side. 
In front of the still-closed doors were crowds of 
young men and boys, swearing, smoking, passing 
vile jokes. The manager led his party of girls in 
a back door, through a long, dark passage, to a 
bare, whitewashed room. 

“You will be drilled here for an hour,” he said. 
It is easy enough. Only the old game of ‘follow 
my leader.” Then you will dress to go on the 
stage.” 

The drill was easy enough, and there was no 
harm in it as far as Susy could see. They fol- 
lowed two tall women up and down, making 
crosses, circles, chains, interweaving with each 
other, waving their hands, etc. The leaders were 
skilful, their train only needed to imitate them 
accurately. Susy's eyes began to lighten. 

“There is nothing wrong in this, and Charley 
will not starve,” she thought. 

The leader stopped. ‘*You must be dressed in 
twenty minutes,” she said, sharply. 

They were all huddled into a great room together. 
Susy stood bewildered as the girls began swiftly 
to shake down their hair, rub chalk and rouge on 
their faces and to disrobe themselves. 

“Here, you!” one cried, ‘‘want the red? Your 
cheeks are as white as a sheet.‘ Look yonder! 
That always brings up my color,” opening a door 
through which could be seen the crowded hall full 
of men to the upper gallery. A dense cloud of 
tobacco-smoke rose over them; glasses of liquor 
were being handed around. 

“Are we to go before them? 
women there!” cried Susy. 

“No; women don’t come much to Strykers’ 
Varieties,” said her companion. ‘Here are your 
clothes.” She pushed towards her a thin suit of 
flesh-colored tights and a tunic of red velvet. 
“That! Am [to dress in that? Never She 
looked wildly about and darted from the room 
throngh the long corridor. The manager followed 
her with an oath. Outside of the door were a 
group of tipsy young men. 

“One of your girls bolted, Stryker ?” 

“Bring her back, if you can.” 

They followed her. The street was dark. Susy 
was weak. They gained on her fast. An old man 
was coming out of a house. She threw herself at 
his feet. ‘Save me! save me!” 

One of the ruffians seized her. “Old Stryker 
has a mortgage on you, young woman!” 

The gentleman stooped over her. ‘Stand back. 
Leave her alone,” he said, quietly. 

“Oh no; we've got to take her to Stryker.” 

Her friend pushed the fellow back violently, and 
fortunately the next moment a policeman came 
up. “You are too late,” he said, as quietly as be- 
fore. “Help me carry this girl to my house.” 
“Why, you're a clergyman!” said the police- 
man, seeing the white neck-tie. 

“Yes; clergymen have to do policemen's 
when there is nobody else to attend to it.” 

Mr. Smalley, Susy’s new friend, was as kind as 
he was energetic. He and his wife comforted and 
fed the poor girl, listened to her story, and took 
her safely home. The next day they sent for her. 

“One of my parishioners,” said Mr. Smalley, 
“who has a large country seat, is in want of a 
woman to take charge of some of the details of 
the housekeeping. It is the position of an upper 
servant, but it is one of trust. You will be kindly 
treated and well-paid. You will have the shelter 
and comforts of a home, and you may take Char- 
ley with vou. Will you take the place ?” 

“T am only too glad,” said Susy, her eyes full 
of tears. 

“I’m glad of it,” said Mr. Smalley. “I’m glad 
to find one woman with sound sense. There are 
so many would-be ‘ladies’ starving rather than 
take the honest work offered to them. God’s bless- 
ing go with you, my child.” 

It did go with her. Susy did not marry her em- 
ployer’s son, as is usually the case with “‘lady- 
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and then came back. 





She is now the housekeeper in the beautiful home 
to which she went, respected and beloved as a 
friend by her employers. 

She has been able to educate Charley. He re- 
ceived an appointment to the Naval School at An- 
napolis, and in the engineering department is pass- 
ing through the course with honor. 

“Never tamper with vice, Charley,” Susy says 
to him, “no matter what your extremity. Be 
honest, and God will help you out of your trouble, 
I know.” 


—<+>—___—__ 

THE MONKEY AND THE SvuGAR.—A recent Eng- 
lish writer gives the following illustration of the 
sagacity of animals, which will interest our young 
readers, if not their elders as well: 

I remember once, in India, giving a tame mon- 
key a lump of sugar inside a corked bottle. The 
monkey was of an inquiring mind, and it nearly 
killed it. Sometimes, in an impulse of disgust, it 
would throw the bottle away, out of its own reach, 
and then be distracted until it was given back to 
it. At others, it would sit with a countenance of 
the most intense dejection, contemplating the bot- 
tled sugar, and then, as if pulling itself together 
for another effort at solution, would sternly take 
up the problem afresh, and gaze into it. 

It would tilt it up one way, and try to drink the 
sugar out of the neck, and then, suddenly revers- 
ing it, try to catch it as it fell out at.the bottom. 
Under the impression that it could capture it by 
a surprise, it kept rasping its teeth against the 
glass in futile bites, and warming to the pursuit 
of the revolving lump, used to tie itself into regu- 
lar knots round the bottle. 

Nothing availed, however, until one day a light 
was shed upon the problem by a jar of olives fall- 
ing from the table with a crash, and the fruit roll- 
ing about in all directions. His monkeyship con- 
templated the catastrophe, and reasoned upon it 
with the intelligence of a Humboldt. 

Lifting the bottle high in his paws, he brought 
it down upon the floor with a tremendous noise, 
smashing the glass into fragments, after which he 
calmly transferred the sugar to his mouth, and 
munched it with much satisfaction. 





ETUDE REALISTE, 


A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet, 
a whgel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat 
They stretch and spread and win 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 

As shine on life’s untrodden brink 
A baby’s feet. 








SWINBURNE, 


Or 


For the Companion, 


TRUE TO HIS MASTER. 
While walking in Havana with a Cuban friend whose 
acquaintance I had recently made, came upon a 
strangely repulsive and bideous object, in human form, 
sitting on a block of limestone which the workmen, ‘ 
with their odd, doubled-headed axes, had just squared 
down for the new market-house. 

It was the form of a negro, mutilated almost past 
human semblance. It was so emaciated that it seemed 
like a covered skeleton, clad in two rags, which held 
the place of drawers and shirt. Where once were 
eyes, were now two sightless pits, frightfully livid and 
broken; and its ears, too, were gone. Instead of ears, 
were two deep scars, where they had been cut away. 

The face, the exposed breast and the arms were liter- 
ally seamed and scored with deep lines, the paths of 
gaping sabre wounds; and from the stumps of the 
shrunken feet every toe had been chopped off. 

Involuntarily I closed my eyes to pass this hideous 
object. I had heard of beggars who, in the interest of 
their sad trade upon human sympathy, had mutilated 
themselves, and I thought this might be one. But my 
friend laid his hand upon my arm, and with gesture 
and tone almost reverent, said,— 

“Put a little money in his hand, and say, cheerfully, 
* Buenas tarde&, Florencio !’” 

And he set me the example,—a rather lavish one, I 
thought,—by slipping a paper dollar into the hand of 
the sightless man. 

I was surprised at this, for here in Havana beg- 
gars—beggars of all degrees of decrepitude and 
malformation — are a multitude of themselves, and or- 
dinarily my friend paid little attention to them. 

When we had gone a little distance, he turned and 
looked back. ‘That poor wretch has a strange story,” 
he said. “He isa hero; as true and faithful a fellow 
as ever breathed—worthy of all any one can give him. 

**You saw how he was hacked to pieces. The Span- 
iards did that because he would not turn traitor to us 
in our war for freedom. It is one of our Cuban trage- 
dies; and there were plenty here from 1869 to 1878,— 
all through that hopeless struggle which the world now 
calls the Cuban Insurrection. 

“No history of our war has ever been writien; and 
none save those of us who fought it through to the 
last bitter hour of defeat and ruin, knew, or ever can 
know, what we suffered here. 

“Cuba, which so ardently longed to become a free 
State, like her sister lands of the New World, lies con- 
quered, crushed, her business ruined, her plantations 
a mass of dirty, depreciated paper 
rags, which the very beggars turn up their noses at; 
and everywhere troops, troops, which we are taxed to 
the earth to feed and pay—to hold us in submission. 

“Bitter, indeed, is the fate of that country which 
tries to be free and fails. Had we succeeded in 1870, 
how different would be the condition of Cuba to-day! 
Instead of conquered rebels, the world would now call 
us patriots and illustrious. 

“That poor negro was a slave on one of the ingenios 
(sugar plantations) not far from Puerto Principe. The 
place is a wreck now, a desert. But in 1870 it was a 
fine estate, where one of my intimate friends and com- 
patriots had then recently put in machinery to the val- 
ue of a hundred thousand pesos (dollars), for crushing 
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cane and boiling molasses. 
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“These plantations, when well managed, are very 
profitable; but my poor friend loved Cuba and her lib- 
erties better than his opportunities for making money. 
By every means, personally and by the unsparing use 
of his fortune, he labored for the freedom of the island, 
not only in Havana, but in New York, where he was 
very active in his efforts to secure our recognition as 
belligerents, and to enlist volunteers to help us fight | 
the Spaniards in the field. 

“In consequence of his patriotic exertions he was 
soon a marked man—marked by the Government for | 
execution when caught. 
seized at sight, taken across the bay to Castle Cubana, 
where they were immured in a dungeon for a few days, 
or months perhaps, then taken out and shot. Some of 
the noblest men in the island perished like dogs. 
after the Cubans had | 
emancipated their slaves, hoping that they would fight 
with them against the common oppressor. As might 
have been foreseen, however, the most of them went 
their ways, caring very little for Cuban independence, 
and were easily won by bribes of the enemy to act as 


Patriots of his stamp were 


“This was as late as 1875, 


spies and guides. 

“This same Florencio, to whom we have given alms, 
was one of my friend’s liberated slaves. But he did | 
not leave the plantation; he remained to guard his | 
master’s property during his many absences, and to at- | 
tend to his comforts when he came home. | 

“It chanced that my friend had been on a secret 
mission to Havana, where he was kept concealed in 
the house of a compatriot for a number of days. He 
entered and left the city by night, along dark alleys, 
and journeyed across the country by routes which 
were known to him from boyhood, but which the ene- 
my’s soldiers were unfamiliar with. 

“This, indeed, was but one of many such trips which 
my friend made in behalf of our lost cause; and such 
was his knowledge of the country, that hitherto he bad 
been able to make them without discovery; but this 
time he was betrayed. 

“He had been at the plantation but a short time, 
when Florencio, who had gone out to the guinta to 
gather a bunch of bananas, came hurriedly back into 
the engine-house,—which my friend, in the general 
wreck of his household goods, now occupied as a 
sleeping-place. 

*** Por amor de cielo, maestro amado, los soldados !? 
(For Heaven’s sake, dear master, the soldiers are here!) 
he exclaimed. 

“Stepping to the window, my friend saw that a troop 
of cavalry was riding furiously up to the plantation, 
deploying as they came on, to throw a cordon of troop- 
ers round the mill. 

“To escape by flight was impossible; and he well 
knew what capture meant. Yet my friend’s coolness 
did not forsake him. 

«Close the shutters,’ he said to the negro, ‘and bar 
the door. But open it when they summon you, and 
say that I have gone. ‘They will not burt you, I think.’ 

“The furnace of the engine had a broad mouth, for 


consuming the green begasse of the sugar-cane, as fuel. 








My friend crept into the fire-box, and regardless of 
soot and dust, made his way up the inside of the nar- 
row brick flue, to a kind of widened jog or jamb, in the 
brick-work, where he was able to stand, and where he 
would be out of sight even to one looking up the flue 
from inside the fire-box. 

“Florencio closed the furnace-door behind him, on 
the instant, and had scarcely gained his perch on the 
jamb, when, w'thout waiting to knock or order the 
door opened, the soldiers burst it in with the tongue of 
an old cane cart that lay in the yard. 

“Then my friend heard himself peremptorily in- 
quired for as a cursed traitor and rebel, by the captain 
of the troop. 

“Florencio replied that his master had been there, 
but had gone. 

“*You black hound!’ shouted the officer, ‘tell me 


where he is instantly, or I will have you flayed alive!’ | caricatures of “Old Abe” were circulated with great | with grape-shot in case there should be an outbreak. 


| the receptions of ‘Dolly’ 


“Eighteen months later my friend fell in one of our 
hopeless battles; and Florencio at length found his 
way to Havana. You now understand why it is that 1 
never pass the poor fellow by. 

“In the name of Cuba’s lost liberties I always give 
him something; and I would divide my last dollar with 
him, rather than see him suffer further.” 


a> 
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TO-DAY. 


Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day. 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 





a 





Look not through the sheltering bars 
Tpon to-morrow ; 
God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow, 


—_—_$_+@>—____—— 


For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT 
NORTHERN UPRISING. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The announcement that Abraham Lincoln, of Illi- 
nois, had been elected President of the United States, 
was received with dismay at the national capital by 

what was known as “Washington society.” 

Old geutlemen who had been appointed to office by 
President Jackson, and their wives, who remembered 
> Madison, were profoundly 
Among the younger generation of Feder- 


astonished. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


After arriving at Washington, Mr. Lincoln gave one 
copy of his inaugural to Mr. Seward, and another to 
the venerable Francis P. Blair, asking them to read 
and criticise. Some changes were made of no great 
importance, which were given to Mr. Nicolay, the 
President’s private secretary, to write in a fair hand 
on one of the printed copies, from which Mr. Lincoln 
was to read. Mr. Nicolay corrected another copy, 
which was furnished to the press, and which I now 
own. 


As the day for inauguration appr: 





shed, the people 
at Washington grew more and more excited, and every 
day witnessed the departure southward of members of 
Congress, officers of the army and navy and clerks in 
the Departments. A clergyman in Georgetown, who | 
went to Richmond, locked up his favorite cat in the 
cellar of his house with what he thought would be 
thirty days’ rations, expecting before that time to re- | 
turn in triumph with the government of the Southern 





Confederacy. |" 


Great exertions were made to have the ceremonies | 
of the inauguration equal those of previous occasions, 
and the procession was escorted by a considerable force 
of the recently organized militia of the District, the 
members of a company of sharp-shooters having been 
posted on prominent house-tops along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, with instructions to fire on any one whom 
they might see aiming at Mr. Lincoln. The Regulars 
were under command of Gen. Scott, then old, infirm, 
and too heavy to mount a horse. 


He rode in a coupe, 
and remained, during the exercises, near a light bat- 





TRUE TO HIS 


al place-holders, there were howlings of despair, and 


“Florencio answered that he had nothing to tell, that | 8atisfaction. 


his master had gone. 

“The soldiers then searched the engine-house and ali 
the other parts of the mill. They even looked in the 
fire-box, and stirred up the heap of cinders at the bot- 
tom of it. 

“Then my friend again heard the officer order Flo- 
rencio to tell where his master had gone. But the 
faithful fellow persistently replied that he had nothing 
further to tell. 

‘Presently the soldiers took him out into the yard 
and bound him to the trunk of a palm-tree. Repeat- 
edly then, for the space of an hour which seemed an 
age to my endangered friend, he heard them threaten- 
ing Florencio, and at times he heard the poor fellow 
ery out. 

“He had no doubt they were beating him, or prick- 
ing him with their swords; but he had little thought 
that they were inflicting upon him the horrible tor- 
tures which the event showed; else—as he often de- 
clared to me with tears in his eyes—he would have 
come out and surrendered that he might have saved 
him further torture. 

‘Aud that the negro should have endured such agony 
without shrieking, is one of the strongest proofs of his 
remarkable fidelity and nerve. For they literally cut 
the flesh from his arms and gashed his skin with their 
sabres. One by one they hacked off every toe; and as 
a crowning act of torture, they dug out that poor faith- 
ful slave's eyes, and cutting off both his ears, crammed 
them into his mouth. 

“Such cruelties are almost too horrible to be be- 
lieved; and they could hardly have been perpetrated 
by any but the true descendants of those Jnqguisitors 
who, three centuries ago, made the Christian religion 
the excuse for cruelties that were more revolting to 


human nature than any heathen savagery of which we | 


have any account. In the name of humanity we may 
well ask the enlightened world how long this fair Isl- 
and of Cuba is to be permitted to remain in the clutches 
of such men! 

“After a time the troop rode away; and my friend 
supposed that they had taken Florencio with them, for 
he heard nothing of him. 


| Many from the Southern States believed that the Re- 


publican party was determined to degrade their section 
of the country by denying what they regarded as ite 
constitutional rights, and they avowed their determina- 
tion to enlist under the “Southern cross’? with some 
bravado, but with a courage that never faltered. 

Some of the door-keepers at the Capitol remembered 
Mr. Lincoln, when he was in the Thirtieth Congress, 
asa Whig Representative from Illinois, all of his six 
colleagues being Democrats. His seat was on the outer 
range near a door which led into the post-office of the 
House, where he used to pass much of his time, tell- 
ing stories, or listening to the stories of others. 

His sallow features were then clean shaven, showing 
the prominence of his high cheek-bones and his firm 
under jaw. His forehead was broad, bis nose strongly 
aquiline, and his pleasant eyes twinkled from beneath 
his black eyebrows when he made a point in conversa- 
tion. 

Those who knew him liked him, and when, at the 
expiration of his congressional term, he applied for 
| appointment as Commissioner-General of the Land Of- 
| fice, the leading WPigs in the House generally signed 

his petition. 
His Inaugural. 


| When Mr. Lincoln arrived, in advance of the an- 
nounced time, to escape threatened assassination, he 
| brought his inaugural address with bim in print, rather 
| to the annoyance of Mr. Seward, who, as Secretary of 
| State of the new administration, had hoped to draft 
| the production which was so eagerly awaited by the 
| country. 

| Mr. Lincoln had written his inaugural at Springfield, 
and had had it confidentially put in type by bis friend, 
the local printer. Four copies were printed on fools- 
cap paper, and wherever the writer thought that a par- 
agraph would be effective, he preceded it with a typo- 
graphic fist. 

A carpet-bag, containing these printed copies of 
the forthcoming inaugural, was entrusted by Mr. Lin- 
coln to his eldest son ‘‘Bob,” now Secretary of War, 
| who was so taken aback by the enthusiastic reception 

which they received at Harrisburg, that he permitted 


“When it had grown dark, he ventured to creep | a waiter to take it and forgot all about it. When asked 
down, out of the fornu/la, and there found his poor | for it by his father, he was forced to confess that he 
servant in a swoon, still hanging by the rope to the | knew not where it was. Mr. Lincoln immediately 
palm-tree. But he was living, and towards evening the | started for the baggage-room, and striding over the 
poor creature had so revived that he could speak his barrier at the door, he began overhauling, without cer- 
master’s name. My friend had him carefully nursed | emony, a large pile of carpet-bags, until he was fortu- 
until his wounds were healed, and afterwards bired a nate enough to find the one containing the precious 
negro to wait on him constantly. document. 


MASTER. 


tery, stationed near the Capitol, with its pieces loaded 

Inauguration Day. 
When Mr. Lincoln came out on the platform in front | 
of the Capitol, his tall figure rising above those around | 
him, the usual genial smile was on his angular counte- | 
nance, but he seemed much perplexed to know what to 
do with a new silk bat and a large gold-headed cane. 
The cane he put under the table, but the hat appeared 
to be too good to place on the rough boards. Senator 
Douglas saw the embarrassment of his old friend, and 
rising, took the shining hat from its bothered owner, 
and held it during the delivery of the inaugural ad- 
dress. 


Mr. Lincoln was listened to with great earnestness, 
and evidently desired to convince the multitude before 
him, rather than to bewilder or dazzle them. It was 
evident to all that he honestly believed every word that 
he spoke, especially the concluding paragraph, which 
I copy from the original print: 

“‘ga3> Lam loth to close. 
friends. 


We are not enemies, but | 
We must not be enemies. 


Though passion 
may be strained, it must not break our bonds of affec- 
tion. 4g The mystic chords of memory which stretch | 


from every battle-field and patriot grave to every loved | 
heart and hearthstone all over our broad iand, will yet 

swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as 

they surely will be, by the better angels of our na- 

ture.” 

The Senate remained convened in executive session 
until the 28th of March. Breckenridge sat as a Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, while Virginia, North Carolina 
and Texas had Senators who openly advocated rebel 
lion and spurned allegiance to the United States. The 
Republicans generally remained quiet during this de 
bate of twenty-three days, or spoke in words of con- 
ciliation. 

* Office-Seekers. 

Mr. Lincoln was hardly installed in the White House 
before the wild hunt for office commenced. Among | 
other good stories told of him was one of a man who 
came day after day asking for a foreign mission. At 
last the President, weary of his face, said,— 

*Do you know Spanish?” 

“No,” said the eager aspirant, ‘“‘but-I could soon 
learn it.” 

*Do so,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘and I will give you 
good thing.” 

The needy politician hurried home and spent six 
months in studying Ollendorf’s grammar. He then 


a 


re-appeared at the White House with a hopeful heart, 
and a fine Castilian accent, and the President presented 





| third he demonstrated that he could do nothing. 
deed, he would say on signing an order for a furlough, 
“Take this to the War Department, but I have very 
little influence there.’ 





him with—a copy of Don Quixote, in Spanish. | 
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Mr. Lincoln, while at the White House, rose in good 


season, and often devoted an hour before breakfast to 
his private correspondence, 


After breakfast he went 


to his office, and his secretary would bring him the 
letters received by mail, taking notes of any replies 
which Mr. Lincoln would wish to make. 


At nine o’clock, to use his own expression, he opened 


shop. First, the Senators and Representatives had 
their interviews, one at a time, each one with his bud- 
get of applications for office, and Mr. Lincoln often de- 
tained those whom he liked for a chat. 


€ 


Next came the 


cabinet officers, and by this time it was noon. 


tetiring to the dining-room for lunch, Mr. Lincoln 


would return and receive the people as the King of 
France used to receive his subjects under the great oak 
at Fontainebleau. 


Office-seekers, refugees, solicitors 


| for pardons, philanthropists, and cranks swarmed 
about him, but did not appear to annoy him. 


On the contrary, he rather seemed to enjoy the rush. 
lo one he told a story, to another he gave advice, to a 


In- 


Characteristics. 


About three o’clock the Secretaries generally dropped 


in, although the old-fashioned Cabinet-meetings were 
rarely held. 
pany Mrs. Lincoln on a drive, returning to dine at five. 
In the evening he occasionally went to the theatre, but 
generally remained at home to hear the requests and 


Later in the afternoon he would accom 


the grievances of importunate place-hunters or would- 


be consuls. 

The leading Republicans at Washington were soon 
irresistibly drawn towards him by bis hearty and un 
assuming deportment. If his manner was at times 
somewhat unusual, it was never uncouth or showing a 
lack of culture. The grasp of his mind was strony and 
tenacious, and it was evident that he scanned matters 
presented to him closely, canvassed them thoroughly 
in his own mind, concluded deliberately, and held to 
such conclusions unflinchingly. 

When left to himself he had a depressed, troubled 
look, and often would sit for hours gazing into the un 
knewn. The key of his voice, at the same time, was 
that of thorough frankness, good-humor and uncon 
sciousness of observation. Heapparently had no dread 
of his visitors seeing his mind exactly as it worked, 
and he had no care whatever except of thinking and 
speaking truthfully what came first, regardless of any 
policy or management of its impression on the listener. 

His stories were parables in which he gave his opin- 
jon on whatever was presented to him, and their very 
quaintness contributed to the general good-humor with 
which they were always received. He possessed fewer 
liberal accomplishments and less culture than his pre 
decessors at the White House, but he enjoyed great 





qualities which they lacked, foremost the king quality 
of courage, physical, moral, and political. 

The lobby—that great 
clutch clammily at the national Treasury 
get on the blind side of Mr. Lincoln. He treated them 
with but their 
schemes. His favorite among the Washington corre 
spondents was Mr. Simon B. Hanscom, a shrewd Bos- 
tonian, who had been identified with the earlier anti 
slavery movements, and who used to keep Mr. Lincoln 


devil-tish, whose tentacles 


could never 
would never 


courtesy, encourage 


informed as to what was going on in Washington, car- 
rying him what he heard, and seldom asking a favor. 

“T see you state,” said the President to Hanscom one 
day, “that my administration will be the reign of steel. 
Why not add that Buchanan’s was the reign of steal- 
ing?” 

Mr. Lincoln, as I have remarked, spoke in parables, 
and a story often ended an interview which otherwise 
might have been prolonged for hours. On one ocea- 
sion a distinguished visitor was endeavoring to recall 
to his mind a young man whom he had seen, but for- 
Mr. Lincoln 
evidently did not think that the young man was quali- 
fied for the position, and he finally said,— 

“Oh yes, I know who you mean; it is that turkey- 
egg-faced fellow that you would think didn’t know as 


gotten, who was an applicant for oflice. 


much as a last year’s bird-nest.” 
Nothing more was said about the appointment. 


The Proclamation for Troops, 


Finding that hostilities were inevitable, Mr. Lincoln 


| issued his proclamation, calling for seventy-five thou- 


sand troops, which went over the loyal North like the 
signal of Roderick Dhu, and was responded to by 
thousands of brave men who hastened to the defence 
of the metropolis. 

The first arrival of volunteers in response to the 
proclamation was on the afternoon of March 18th, 
when four companies came from Pennsylvani 





a. They 
were neither armed nor uniformed, and they wore their 
old working clothing, expecting to throw it away when 
supplied with uniforms. Quarters were provided for 
them in the capitol, and as they marched into and 
through the rotunda, a negro camp-follower named 


| Nick Biddle, who accompanied the Pottsville company, 


took off his cap. 

He had been wounded in the head by a brickbat, 
thrown at the troops as they marched through Balti- 
more, and had staunched the gash with his handker 
chief, which had absorbed the blood. When he re- 
moved his cap the handkerchief remained in it, and the 
blood dripped on the stone floors as the man marched 
along—the first blood shed in the civil war. 

The next afternoon a portion of the Massachusetts 
Sixth was assaulted as it moved through Baltimore, 
without its field-officers, they having gone ahead of the 
detachment in a car, 

Then there were three long days during which Wasb- 
ington w: isolated from the North, and when the 
Confederate forces on the Southern bank of the Poto- 
mac might have easily occupied the metropolis. 

At last succor came, and the slogan of the Scottish 
piper was not a more acceptable sound to the besieged 
British at Lucknow, than was Yankee Doodle, played 
by the drums and fifes of the Massachusetts Eighth, 
which had come, under Gen. Ben, Butler, to Annapolis 
and marched across Maryland to the relief of Wash 
ington. 

Regiment after regiment followed, many wearing the 
home national uniforms of the naturalized citizens 
in their ranks who had rallied around the flag of their 
adopted country. Scotch Highlanders, Italian sharp- 
shooters, German infantry, and the é/ite of the militia 
of the loyal States, came to Washington and invariably 


ca 
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paid the President a marching salute at the White 
House before going to their assigned quarters, the 
music of their bands echoing among the public 
buildings. the Atlantic sea- 
ports, from the shores of the great lakes, from 
populous cities, from rural homesteads—to save 
the capital and fight tor the Union. And 
heartily did they cheer when they saw their com- 


They came from 


to 





REMINISCENCES OF 


mander-in-chief, a tall and ungainly man, yet of 
the people, and for the people. 


President Lincoln was much troubled as to who 


should be placed in command of the Federal army, 
and after much conterence he requested Mr. Fran- 
cis P. Blair to call on Col. Robert E. Lee, then at 
Arlington, the homestead of his wifte’s family. 
Mr. Blair informed Col. Lee of the desire of Presi- 
dent Lincoln that he would take command of the 
army which was immediately to be brought into 
the field. 

Col. Lee, atter listening attentively to what was 


said, declined the offer, stating candidly and cour- 


teously that although he was opposed to Secession 
and deprecated war, he could take no part in an 
invasion of the Southern States. Col. Lee went, 
after Mr. Blair had left, to the headquarters of 
Gen, Scott and told him of the proposition that 
had been made and declined. 


‘Two days afterwards he forwarded his resigna- 


tion, and the next day repaired to Richmond and | 


found that the convention then in session had 
passed the ordinance withdrawing the State from 


the Union, and accepted the commission of com- 


mander of the State’s forces which was tendered | 


him. 


Among those who came from Illinois to Wash- | 


ington with Mr. Lincoln, was a young man named 


Ellsworth, who had organized and drilled a Chi- | 


cago volunteer company with great success. He 
hoped to be placed in charge of the militia of the 
country, and Mr. 
should have that position, but the War Depart- 
ment was opposed to it. 


Lincoln was desirous that he 


When Sumter was fired on, Ellsworth hastened 
to New York and obtained the coloneley of a reg- 
iment composed ot volunteer firemen, uniformed 
as zouaves, Which he led to Washington. 
One morning visited Mr. Lincoln, 
showed him trom his room at the White House 
a Contederate flag, which waved over a hotel in 
Alexandria, and expressed his regret at its ap- 


he who 


pearance. 

When, a few days atterwards, Col. Ellsworth 
was ordered to Alexandria in command otf his reg- 
iment, his first thought was to go personally and 
In taking it he lost his life, falling 
His re- 


seize that flag. 
in the pride of his youth and usefulness. 
mains were brought to Washington, and President 
Lincoln wept as he gazed on them. 
begun. 

The Great Uprising of the North was a remark- 
able chapter in the history of the United States 
Political alliances, family bonds and commercial 
ties were all at once rent asunder, the great North- 
ern heart swelling with fierce indignation. 

States and cities sent men and supplies, the 
hardy yeomanry and the skilful 
hastened to enlist, capitalists furnished the funds 
for the equipment and maintenance of the troops, 
and the people of the North encouraged those who 


mechanics 


represented them in the field. 
Neither were the loyal women backward. They 
not only encouraged the enlistment of their fa- 


thers, brothers, husbands, or lovers, but they 


kept the Union armies supplied with more com- 

forts than any army had ever known before. This 

devotion touched Mr. Lincoln’s heart, and in a 
* 


THE GREAT 


The war had | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


speech which he made at the closing of a soldiers’ 
fair in Washington, he said,— 

“T ain not accustomed to the use of the language 
of eulogy; I have never studied the art of paying 
compliments to women; but I must say, that if 
all that has been said by orators and poets since 
the creation of the world in praise of women were 
applied to the women of America, it would not do 





NORTHERN UPRISING. 


| . . . 
them justice for their conduct durmg this war. 1} 


| will 


America!” 


close by saying, God bless the women of 


Ben: PERLEY PooRE. 
tor 
LIFE, 


For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveller stands— 
One absent long from home and nation 
In other lands: 


And I. as he who stands and listens, 
Amid the twilight’s chill and gloom, 
To hear, approaching in the distance, 
The train for home! 





LONGFELLOW® 

+r 
MATCHES. 
We do not refer to the kind of matches that are 
said to be made in heaven, but to the very earth- 
ly article which enables Bridget to start up the 
kitchen tire and Patrick to light his pipe. There 


| is hardly any article in more common use, and in 


}all our household economy not one the loss of 
which would be so constantly felt. 

| But how few people realize that this year is only 
the semi-centennial of the domestic match! The 
}old way of striking fire was with the flint and 


to produce tire by chemeal agency until the year 
1805. But the matches then invented, as well as 
| those which followed, until the vear 1833, were 


j stecl. It is not known that any attempt was made 
| 
| 


} clumsy and dangerous, and did not come into gen- 
eral use. 
| But from the year 1833 the growth of the busi- 


ness has been enormous. The number of matches 


}made in the United States during the past year | 


{was about thirty-three thousand million. And 
yet the cost of this enormous number is a compar- 
atively insignificant sum. 


| Matches can be made and sold for about fifty | 
|} or sixty cents a gross of bunches, containing one | 
profit. | 
thousand | 


hundred each, and yield a handsome 
That is, the of nearly fifteen 
matches is about fifty cents,—or three hundred 
for a cent. And as the average use of matches is 
about six hundred a year for each person of the 


Is cost 


| two cents for a person. 
This cost has, however, been much increased in 


this country by a tax, during the last twenty | 


years. Since the internal revenue system went into 
effect, during the war, the law has required a one- 
cent stamp to be placed upon every package of 
} one hundred matches, 

This tax, during the fiscal year just closed, 
vielded more than three and a quarter million dol- 


lars. It will be seen that it amofints to from two 


to three times the actual cost of the matches, so } 
that the people have been paying three or four | 


times as much as they etherwise need to have paid 
for this indispensable article. 

It is a queer fact, as showing how the taste of 
the people of different countries, in respect to tax- 
es, varies; that while Americans have borne this 
tax upon matches with perfect good-humor, Eng- 
lishmen refuse to bear it at all. 

| When Mr. Lowe, now Viscount Sherbrooke, was 


chancellor of the exchequer in Mr. Gladstone's | 


former administration, he proposed to raise money 
for the Government by a tax on matches. But a 


| great crowd, numbering tens of thousands of per- | 





population, the average expense should be about 
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sons, assembled near the Houses of Parliament to 
protest against the measure, and it was abandoned. 
In France there is such a tax. 

The match manufacture in this country is what 
is called a “monopoly.” But the term is misused, | 
for the business is open to all competitors. The | 
truth is, that the large manufacturers have consol- 
idated their business, and therefore they are en- 
abled to sell matches for less money than smaller 
factories would be obliged to charge. Of course, 
the moment they charge too much, new, independ- 
ent factories will spring into operation, for the 
material from which matches are made is cheap, 
and the machinery and the process of manufac- 
ture are simple. 

Some people have feared that this ‘‘monopoly” 
would now be able to force its customers to pay 
the same price for matches that has been paid dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and that thus the benefit 
of the remission of taxes would go into the prof- 
its of the manufacturer. 

The fear was an idle one, for not only could rival 
companies well afford to sell matches at one-half 
their former price, but matches can be imported 





| 


| not receive trade dollars. 





frum abroad, and yet be sold at one-half the price 
charged when they were stamped. 

Although the tax averaged only about six cents 
a year for each person, the relief from it was a 
welcome one, and the people have already received 
the benefit of it; for since the first of July the 
price has been greatly reduced. 


| It was done. 


——— +e -_ 
HOME, 


The touch of kindred, too, and love he feels! 
The modest eye, i 
Kestatic shine: the little strong embrace 

Of prattling children, twined around his neck, 
And emulous to please him, calling forth 

The fond paternal soul. Nor purpose gay, 
Amusement, danee or song, he sternly scorns; 

‘or happiness and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still and smiling kind. 





This is the lit which those who fret in guilt, 
And guilty cities, never know; the life, 


Led by primeval ages errant. / 
When angels dwelt, and God himself, with man! 
THOMPSON, 


tor 


“TRADE” DOLLARS. 


A war has lately broken out upon the trade dol- 
lar. It began in New York, and has now extend- 
ed over the whole country, wherever trade dollars | 
are in circulation. Before noticing the reasons 
| for this war, let us first see what is the history of 
| the coin. 

It was authorized by the coinage act of 1873. 
The object of it was to provide a coin, not for cir- 
culation in the United States, but to be sent in 

stead of Mexican dollars to Chinaand Japan. It 
is easy tv see that this was the only object, by 
considering what was then the situation of this 
country with respect to a specie currency. 

Specie payments were suspended. Gold was at 
a premium of fourteen per cent. on the day the 
act of 1873 was signed. Silver was worth sixty 
pence (English) per ounce. The old silver dollar, 
if there had heen any in existence, would have 
been worth one and three-quarters cents more 
than a gold dollar. 

The proposed trade dollar was to weigh four 
hundred and twenty grains, whereas the old—and 
the new standard—silver dollar weighs but four 
hundred and twelve and a half grains. Conse- 
quently a trade dollar would have been worth 
rather more than one dollar three and a half cents 
in gold, and more than one dollar and eighteen 
cents in greenbacks. 

Trade dollars were, by that act, made legal ten 
| der to the amount of five dollars, as were all other 

silver coins; but it is evident that nobody would 
pay them out when they were the most costly dol- 
lars in existence. And in fact they were for sev- 
}eral years only a curiosity in the hands of the 
public, most of those coined being exported, as 
they were intended to be. 

In 1876 silver money—halves, quarters and 
dimes—replaced the paper fractional curre&cy. 
| The resolution of Congress which empowered the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make this change, 
provided that the trade dollar should not thereat- 
ter be a legal tender. 

Before the use of silver coins had begun, there- 
fore, and almost two years before the standard sil- 
ver dollar was restored to the coinage, the legal 
| tender quality of the trade dollar was taken away ; 
|and nobody has been obliged to take it for any 
amount for more than seven years past. 
| Nevertheless, it has passed current in some parts 
| of the country. Long habit has caused our people 

not to be very particular about the kind of money 
they take, especially when they are confident that 
they can pass it on to some one else. 

About thirty-five millions of the trade dollars 
| were issued up to 1879, since which time none have 
| heen made. The greater part of these coins were 
exported ; a few were returned. Those who have 
the best means of information believe that there 
are only from five to ten millions of them in the 
country, and the smaller amount named is the 
more likely to be correct. 
| They are at present worth as bullion about 

eighty-five cents, so that to the holders there is a 
loss of fifteen cents on each dollar. Some people 
think that Congress ought to order them to be re- 
deemed at par; but as they were declared not to 








s 





were forced to go to the brokers, and sell them 
for eighty-five cents. Thus they lost the whole 
profit upon the sale which was paid for in trade 
dollars. 

These concerns posted notices that they would 
Their example was fol- 
lowed by others, and in a week or two not only all 
New York, but all the Middle States, where the 
trade dollar had chiefly circulated, were closed 
against the coin. 

The movement is a perfectly reasonable one. 
The trade dollar is a bulky coin, and is not recog- 
nized by the law. Like all coined money, it is 
worth precisely its value as bullion. There are 
many who suppose that the value of a coin can be 
fixed, or determined, by law. Law can force an 
overvalued coin to circulate for a time; but in the 
end it reaches its true value. The trade dollar, 
however, has not even law behind it. 


—_4+@>- 
+or 





ESPECIALLY HER WORK, 

When Florence Nightingale was put in charge of 
the hospital at the Crimea, hundreds of wounded men 
were carried in requiring immediate aid. She sent for 
They did not come. She sent again, and 
was told it was impossible to procure them, as they 
were locked up among the stores, and an order must be 
procured and countersigned by three officials before 
the door could be opened. 

“Find an axe,” was her reply. 

The axe was found. ‘Now break open that door.” 
She entered the sto,e-house and took 
out the bandages and all the other stores which the 
wounded men required, and all England applauded 


bandages. 


’ 


her good sense and resolution. 

During the recent war in Egypt, Lady Strangford, 
an English woman, collected the requisite funds, went 
to Cairo, and unaided, opened and managed a hospi- 
tal. Another hospital was established by the English 
Government, and was managed by the proper officers. 
Lord Morley in his report states that after the battle, 
the sick and wounded lay in the army hospital on the 
floor in the midst of filth and discomfort. 
had been sent out with the army stores. 


No beds 
The bread 


| served to the wounded men was unfit for any living 


creature to eat. 

Gen. Woleeley testifies that on going into Lady 
Strangford’s hospital, he found it in perfect order, 
the men lying on comfortable palm-leaf bedsteads 
and served with good bread, white and sweet. 

“Where did you get those cots?” he asked. 

“Inthe town. They cost but a couple of shillings 
each. Iecan get you any number you want,” she.re- 
plied. 

*And the bread?” 

“I will show you where you can buy any quantity 
of it.” 

Yet the “officials in the army hospitals remained 
helpless in the midst of chaos.” 

Women almost invariably show a quick aptitude as 
nurses, or in the care of the suffering and helpless. 
However opinions or facts may conflict as to their oth- 
er duties or careers, this one remains clear, certain and 
always open to them. One of the most discriminating 
and wise acts of Queen Victoria during the later years 
of her reign, has been to institute an especial Order of 
Merit—that of the Red Cross—to be conferred upon 
trained, skilful and devoted nurses. 

There is probably not a single young girl who reads 
these words, who will not sometime in her life, be 
called upon to fulfil this most womanly duty. She 
must remember that all the affection or devotion in the 
world will not fit ber for it. 

It requires knowledge and practical skill which 
should be a part of her education. It is more essential 
that she should learn to apply a poultice, to dress a 
burn, than to solve a problem in Euclid or play the 
piano like a master. 


aici 
WEBSTER’S FATHER, 

Some one has said that a married man must gain his 
wife’s consent, if he would be rich. It may be said, 
witb equal truth, if the Irish bull is overlooked, that a 
man must ask his ancestors’ consent if he would be 
great. 

It takes more than one generation to make a great 
man. Dr. O. W. Holmes suggests that there is al- 
ways hope for the patient if the physician is called 
in time. “But,” he adds, “that time is usually a cen- 
tury before he is called.” 

Nature always begins in time, when she is about to 
fashion a great man. In Daniel Webster's case, she 
began, one hundred and fifty years before he was born, 
with a Puritan Scotchman, and brought him over to 
the wilds of New Hampshire. The descendants of this 
man gained sound minds and sound bodies by their 
encounters with a sterile soil, a rigorous climate and 
the vexations of pioneer life. 

One of them, Daniel’s father, was strong in body and 
sturdy in character. ‘Tall, large, of dark hair, skin 
and eyes, he was known among the pioneers as the 
man to be trusted when daring, steadfastness and good 
sense were required. 

As soon as he was twenty-one, he engaged in that 
great French war which was to decide whether Latin 
or Germanic Christianity, Keltic or Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation, were to rule North America. He came out of 
the war a captain, having won the promotion by his 
daring in desperate fighting. 

When the war of the Revolution began, he marched 
at the head of two hundred men to join the patriot 
forces at Boston. He was among the first to mount 
the breastworks at Bennington. At West Point, he 
stood on guard before Washington’s tent, just after 
Arnold’s treason had made the General suspicious. 

“Captain Webster,” said the commander-in-chief, “I 
believe I can trust you.” i 

That was what everybody who knew him did. If 
he had been educated, the men of New Hampshire 
would have made him a Governor and a Senator. 





be legal tender before any of them came into cir- 
culation, the demand is not just. 

The reason for the war now made upon trade 
dollars seems to be that some concerns in New 
York took in so many that they could not dispose 
of them in the ordinary course of business. They 


But he had never been to school one day, and so his 
| neighbors gave him every office for which he was 
qualified, going so far as to make him judge of the 
| local court. 

An anecdote, which brings out the political intoler- 
| ance of those days, shows the thorough-going Puritan- 
|ism of the man. He was a rigid Federalist. Once 





when on a journey, he was taken ill in a Democratic 
town. He insisted on being carried home. 

**] was born a Federalist,” he said, ‘I have lived a 
Federalist, and I won’t die in a Democratic town.” 

It was a goodly inheritance of body, mind, will, and 
character which Daniel Webster received from his 
Puritan father. 

— - +r 
BISHOP AND WAITER. 

Bishop Clark of Rhode Island is a generous gentle- 
man whose genial manners and Christian character 
have made him many friends outside of his own de- 
nomination. But he once so unwittingly disappointed 
a college student, that the young man, who now tells 
the circumstances, never recalls the incident without 
feeling both amused and regretful. 

Several college students, among whom was the writer, 
were spending their summer vacation at Rocky Point, 
a popular resort on Narragansett Bay. We were not 
hotel-guests but hotel-waiters, seeking to earn all the 
money we honestly could, to meet our college-bills for 
the next year. 
agreeable to the boarders, and in taking in the “‘per- 


” 


Each vied with the others in being 
quisites,’’ which they were very generous in giving, 
and which amounted to more than our wages. 

One day, Bishop Clark and two other gentlemen 
came into the dining-room for dinner. The head-waiter 
seated them at a private table, and assigned me as their 
waiter. Chuckling at the thought of the generous fee 
I should receive,—the Bishop was noted for his liberal 
“tips” to the college waiters,—I served them in my 
best style. 

Hot plates and fresh napkins were given with each 
course. Several dishes, favorites of the Bishop, but 
not down on the bill of fare, were brought in, owing to 
my influence over the irascible cook. 

The three gentlemen were absorbed in a theological 
discussion, which, as it proceeded, interested me also, 
But 
when they rose to depart, my attention, of course, 


for I could not help hearing what they said. 


found more eager occupation in the movements of the 
Bishop’s hand. As he rose from the table he put it in 
his pocket and I heard the chink of silver, as I pre- 
tended to busy myself about the table. Just as he was 
on the point of drawing out his hand, evidently with 
something in it, one of the gentlemen said,— 

“Well, Bishop, I can’t believe that last statement of 
yours; it is impossible!” 

The words proved fatal to my prospects. In an in- 
stant the Bishop’s hand was out of his pocket to make 
a gesture. He for- 
vot the waiter in bis interest in his argument, and the 


The coin remained in seclusion. 


three guests passed out of the dining-room talking 
earnestly. Of course, I pretended to be superior to 
my disappointment, but it was a difficult undertaking 
under the laughter and chafling of my mates. 





—+or— 
MISMATED. 
An unequal marriage is usually an unhappy mar- | 
riage. There are exceptions, as there are white black- 
birds. The eloquent Robert Hall married his cook. 
“Jennie,” he said to her one evening, as he took a 
seat by the kitchen-fire, pipe in hand, “Jennie, do you 
love the Lord Jesus?” 
“Yes, sir,” she answered. 
“Jennie, do you love me 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Will you be my wife?” 
* Yes, air.” 


o” 





They were married straightway, and a most excel- 
lent wife she made him. But the eloquent preacher 
was a chronic invalid, and needed that his wife should 
be a good nurse—nothing more. 


But generally, when an educated man marries an il- 
literate woman, or a lady mates with a clown, they 
s00n dissipate “love’s young dream.” 

The poet Bryant’s father studied surgery under a 
noted French surgeon, named Lepriléte. He had been 
educated in Paris, and had practised in San Domingo 
until driven from the island by the negro insurrection. 

Settling at Norton, Mass., he married the daughter 
of a plain farmer and gained a respectable practice. 
Being on a visit to Taunton, he was invited to a party. 
“Do bring Mrs. Lepriléte to Taunton,” said one of the 
ladics, addressing the lively Frenchman, as he stood 
dressed in th® elegant style of his country, wearing 
lace ruffies on his wrists. ‘*We will do all in our power 
to make her visit agreeable.” 

“Ah, madame!” replied he, bowing, “‘you geeve her 
leetle pork and beans, dot all she want.” 
brought her. 

A generous man and a gentleman could not have 
made so contemptible a remark about his wife, but it | 
illustrates the truth that unequal marriages are not | 
happy ones. 





He never 


—~@>—_._—__——__ 
CONSUMPTION. 

Theodore Parker came of a sturdy stock of Massa- 
chusetts farmers, intelligent, long-lived, and capable of 
continuous toil. But of his nine brothers and sisters 
all but one died of consumption. Theodore, himself, 
died of the same disease, at forty-nine, though his con- 
stitution had seemed of iron. But he had crowded the 
work of a long life-time into less than fifty years, and 
that toil brought out the seed-implanted disease. He 
gave a natural explanation as to how the fatal disease | 
entered into the life of a family which ought to have 
been long-lived. 

His father’s farm-house stood on a hill-side, which | 
sloped into a large, spongy meadow. The meadow | 
was always wet. ‘The mists were heavy nights and | 
mornings, and thus the seeds of pulmonary disease | 
were gradually sown. Under favoring circumstances | 
they invariably ripened into death. Mr. Parker says,— | 

“Three generations of stout and long-lived men were | 
born and grew up there; and if the fourth be now 
puny, and sink quicker to the grave, it is from no 
fault of the old house, but from the. consumption which 
such spongy meadows in New England seldom fail to 
produce in the course of time. Ses children, who 
have removed to healthice situations, carry with them 
the fatal poison in their blood, and transmit it to their 
sons and daughters.” 

es 
“I WILL STAY.” 

In a Memphis graveyard is buried a young hero. He 
was a pilot on board a White-River steamboat. The boat 
caught fire while he was at the wheel. Seeing that to 
land against the bluff bank opposite to the boat would 





THE YOUT 


for a sand-bar, some distance away, where all could be | 


saved. 

The flames came nearer and nearer the pilot-house. 
He was urged to fly, but answered, his hands grasping 
tighter the spokes of the wheel,— 

“TI will not go. If I go, nobody will be saved; if I 
stay, no one will be lost but me. I will stay.” 

And he stood by the wheel till the boat ground in 
the shallow water on the bar. The flames had closed 
round the pilot-house, and in escaping through them 
he was fatally burned. Of the two hundred persons 
on board, his was the only life lost. 

“The history of Mississippi piloting,” says Mark 
Twain, in his “Life on the Mississippi,” where we 
found this anecdote, “affords six or seven instances of 
this sort of martyrdom. 

“But,” he continues, and the noble fact is worthy of 
the italics in which he puts it, “there is no instance of 
a pilot deserting his post to save his life, while by re- 
maining and sacrificing it, he might secure other lives 
from destruction.” 


= +r - ee 
CHARLES SUMNER’S BOYHOOD. 

Writing in the Springtield Republican, a gentleman, 
who was aschool-fellow of Charles Sumner, gives some 
interesting details concerning that great statesman’s 
boyhood. ‘He was a boy, a real boy; not affecting to 
be a man; without any affectations of dress or manner, 
or speech or character. He played hard and he stud- 
ied hard, at least in studies that took his fancy—some 
studies he paid little attention to; and it is well known 
that some fellow-students of unknown lives and far 
inferior capacities etood much higher in the average of 
studies than he did. 

“He was a leader in play, whether in the open square 
where the statue of Franklin now stands, or in the 


empty halls and great stone staircases of the Court | 


House, or at the wharves, when the boys went in swim- 
ming. 


“If he had the usual faults of an over-animated boy, | 


he had no meannesses. He had none of that baughti- 
ness and arrogance, or exclusiveness, or other ill-tem 
per that was charged upon him in his later days, after 
he had endured the blows of Brooks and suffered that 
serious nervous disturbance which might impair the 
temper and manner of any man. 

“T think he felt himself not far from the equal of his 
teachers in what he knew: and I believe we boys would 
have trusted as much to his statement of a translation, 
or a point of history, or any recondite matter, as we 
should to theirs. 

“And he remained a school-boy to the last of his 
life in his simplicity and purity, and still more in his 
happy remembrance of his old school-fellows.” 





er od 
“THE NOSE OF MADAME,” 

Mrs. Fred Burnaby, the wife of the English officer 
whose *“*Ride to Khiva” is memorable, has been so- 
journing among the high Alps during the winter, 
mountaineering in search of health. ‘Though on the 
borders of consumption, she found the pure air of the 
high mountains so beneficial that she now favors cold 
rather than heat as a cure for that terrible disease. 
Among her adventures while crossing a mountain one 
bitter cold day, was that of freezing her nose, which 
she thus describes: 


As we ascended, the cold grew more and more pene- 
trating, and the wind seemed turning toa positive gale. 
Still we walked upward. 
Michel's eyes opening to their widest extent. 

“The nose of madame! the nose of madame!”’ he 
screamed, and to my astonishment, every one began 
rubbing my poor nose with all their force. 

“What is the matter?” L asked. 

“Rub! rub hard!’ was all the answer I got. 

Presently the amount of rubbing which it received 
seemed to satisfy them, for Cupelin exclaimed, ‘Oh, it 
is beautiful now!” 

“Beautiful! What do you mean?” IT inquired. 

“Yes,” answered my guide; ‘it’s now quite black !”” 

At length they enlightened me. It seemed that my 
nose had got frost-bitten; that its turning white was 
the first sign of the catastrophe, and getting black af- 
terwards showed that it was cured. I feit no pain, 
owing to the intense cold, when it came to, butit burnt 
as if held before a fire for several days after. 


—~{@>—____—— 
IN AN ATTIC, 
Mr. 8. C. Hall tells an anecdote about Thomas Moore, 


which illustrates the fact, unknown to the uninitiated, | 


that a poet’s eye sees things that are not, while his im- 


| agination “gives to airy nothing a local habitation and 


aname.” Mr. Hall says: 


Sitting by the side of Moore and his admirable wife 
one evening, I said, ‘By the way, sir, will you tell me 
where you wrote the lines on the meeting of the waters 
—‘Sweet Vale of Avoca’? Some say one place and 
some another. ‘There are, as you know, two ‘sweet 
vales’ in which the waters ‘meet,’ aspot is pointed out 
under one tree where the ‘neighbors’ say you wrote 
them. I should like to know.” 

The poet shook his head and with a solemn look and 
tone, said, *‘Ah, that is a secret I never tell to any 
one!” 

Mrs. Moore bent her head towards me and audibly 
whispered, “It was in an attic at Brompton!” 


+r 
SEASONABLE PROVERBS. 

The author of the ‘‘Lime-Kiln Philosophy,” pub- 
lished in the Detroit Free- Press, is quite as wise as the 
Poughkeepsie sage, Josh Billings. The following 
maxims for the summer season are good enough to 
keep through the winter: 





” 


“T has been axed several times o’ late,”’ 


Brother Gardner, as he opened the meeting in bis usual 
bland manner, “if we war’ to have any new mottoes, 
or proverbs, or maxims fur de summer sezun. De 
Committee on Sayin’s has handed in the follerin’ bill 
o’ fare fur hot weather. 

“*He who sleeps by day will hunger by night.’ ‘In- 
dustry am de peg on which Plenty hangs her hat.’ 
‘Argyment makes three enemics to one friend.’ ‘Men 
who go to law mus’ expect to eat deir taters widout 
salt.” ‘De biggest balloon kin be packed in a bar’l 
when de gas am out.’ ‘De rattle ob de empty wagon 
kin be heard furder dan de rumble ob de loaded 
one.’ ” 





ae eee 
THEIR COOK, 

It is told of M. Gaulthier de Rumilly, the oldest 
member of the French Senate, that having sent for his 
landlord in order to consult him about some repairs to 
the premises, he received a visit from that personage 
at five, P. M. 

The matter being satisfactorily adjusted, the Senator 
invited his caller to dine with him. The invitation 
was respectfully declined. 

“But I insist,” said the Senator. 


“Impossible!” replied the landlord, and M.de Ru- | 


milly showed some vexation, whereat the visitor said, 
“You must understand the reason. They dine at M. 
de Rothschild’s at seven o’clock.” 

“And are you invited?” 





cause the loss of many lives, he headed the steamer 


“No; lam their cook.” 
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Two hundred thousand of the readers of the YoUTH’s COMPANION have purchased Gaskell’s Wriling Com- 
pendium, Thousands of these young men and women and boys and girls have become splendid writers by its 
, aid, A great many of them are teaching penmanship; others are keeping books and doing other writing in the 
| cities, It has been the stepping-stone to success in life for an army of our youth, These young people have 

asked us to prepare for them a large book, giving further instruction, not only in Writing, but in Ornamental 

Penmanship of all kinds, Card- Writing, Lettering, Letter-Writing, &c., and the above work is the result, 

This elegant volume, containing nearly 300 royal quarto pages, gives specimens from all the leading ancient and 
modern penmen of the world, penmen in France, Germany, Saxony, England and the United States; also full in- 
structions. From it any one can learn How to Make Penmanship Pay; How to do All Kinds of 
Ornamental Flourishing, Lettering and Pen Drawing ; How to Write Business Letters ; How 

| to Make All Kinds of Inks; How to Write Cards, Invitations, &c. 

The price of the book is ®5, but we are now mailing it prepaid for only THREE DOLLARS, Agents 

Wanted, Nothing sells like this book: the young all want it, and thousands of middle-aged persons will buy it 
Agents are selling twenty and thirty aday. Order a sample copy, enclosing price, and take territory at once, 
while we have it to give. Prof, G. A. GASKELL, Publisher, Box 1534, New York City. 


Companion Union Web Hammock for Summer Days. 


This Hammock is made expressly for us. The 
cord is the same size and quality as that from which 
the $3.00 Hammocks are made. No one can purchase 
for $1.50 a better hammock than the one we offer for 
$1.00. Itis made by the celebrated Union Web Ham- 
mock Co, 

The Hammock 1s hand-made, and has a Safety 
Lacing Cord and patent Safety Knots. The cut shows 
the improved ring used at cach end of the hammock, 
and the very strong way the cords are attached to the 
ring. 

The size of the Companion Hammock is 114g feet 
long and has a 6-foot bed. It will sustain safely per- 
sons Weighing from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred pounds. The Cord is variegated in 
color and is very handsome. Price, $1.00, 
and 27 cents for Lostage and packing. 

Hammock No, A. B, This is a larger 
size, and costs $1.75, and 35 cents for post- 
age and packing. 

Hammock No. A, A, This ts the 
largest and most elegant hammock of all. 
Price $2.00. Postage and packing 50 cents. 

Ifa person is in the shade, has a book, 
and one of these hammocks, we are sure 
he can get genuine rest. 


Please read our Mid-Summer Book 
Offer in the COMPANION of June 28. It is 
a rare opportunity to obtain standard 
books at very low prices. The bindings 
are strong and the type clear and large. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 










Order your Hammock as 





soon as possible, and you 
will have it ready for 


the hot summer months. 
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For the Companion, 


A BOTANICAL LESSON. 


Mrs. Professor addresses her class! 

“Now, mark well my lecture, each good lad and lass, 
If you take this small seed and deposit it quite 

Far down in the earth, away from the light, 

One slight green shoot will presently show 

That the ; you know, 





rm has begun to bud, 


“Why does it bud?” “Beeause it draws 
New life from the earth, by natural laws. 
“How does it draw new life, my dea 
“Well, that indeed—does not clearly appear; 
But watch it awhile, and you shall see 

The small shoot grow to a young rose-tree,” 


“How does it grow?” “Ali! ves, the cells 
Are filled with sap that steadily swells 
Those delicate tissues, and then behold 
The leaf and the perfeet flower unfold!” 
“How does the sap get into the cell?” 
“So far the wise men have failed to tell.” 


“But oh, the wonder that gleams and glows 

In the sweet white miracle of the rose, 

Whose every leaf has a velvet side, 

With the color of rubies, glorified.” 

“How is it colored?” “It takes its hues 

From the sun-rays. Yes, each rose can choose 


” 


















“The red or the gold ray, or hold them all: 
ach sweet-brier that garlands the gray old wall, 
*h vielet feeking the earth with blue, 
Dri aws from one pale tte its own glad hue 

“But who carries her dush to the cheek of the rose, 
Her blue to the violet?” “God only knows;” 






And therefore wise people never will ask, 

But now I have nearly finished my task, 

And you, my pupils, will readily see 

How the small seed changes to flower and tree; 

And how fully, clearly, science can show 

That the law of growth is—ahem—to grow.” 
FANNIE R. ROBINSON, 
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For the Companion. 


CONSCIENCE. 
A poor widow, struggling hard to rear a family. 
had laid by six dollars with which to pay her 


month's rent. This money she thoughtlessly left 


in her pocket-book on the kitchen table. ‘The gro- 
ceries she had ordered trom the neighboring grocer 


were brought by his errand-boy, who, in leaving 


the goods, saw the pocket-book, opened it and 
stole its contents. She was thus left without 
money to pay the rent, which was due in a few 


days. 
He assured 
her that she should not lose the money. The bey 
convicted and sent to Deer Island 
for thirty days, but nothing was said by the gro- 
about refunding the money. Distressed and 
apprehensive for the future, she called upon him, 
urged her being ur- 
gent iv asking for the money, and concluded by 
saying, 

“T simply wish you to do what is right. 
afford to lose the money. 


She reported the loss to the grocer. 
was arrested, 
ver 


necessities as her reason for 


I can’t 
I wish you to treat me 
just as you would have another treat your widow 
if she were in my place.” 

“What [might wish another to do for my wid- 
ow in your place, and what I shall do for you, 
have nothing in common. I have decided that I 
cannot pay you the money,” he replied. 

A few later the widow told the facts to 
her pastor. The following Sunday he related the 
incident in the pulpit, as an illustration of the 
common, every-day lifeof many men, who accept 
Christ with the judgment and intellect, and claim 
to be Christians, but do not regulate their lives by 
their professions. 

The grocer was present. 


weeks 


His name, face and 
place of business were not known to the preacher. 
Yet to the guilty man it seemed that he was being 
called by name; 
sitting 


that even the place where he was 
was being pointed out and his place of 
business given, 
who was meant. Be- 
fore noon the following day the money was paid 
the widow, and with it was a letter telling of his 


only the guilty man knew 


shame and suffering as his own life was held up 
before him. He might have said, 

“My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings ina several tale, 

And every tale condemms me for a villain, 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 


the rehearsal of 
the condition of evil 
ry one shall give an ac- 


If all this shame came from 
one evil deed, what will be 
men in the hour “when ev 
count of himself to God” ? 
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LEARNED FROM THE INDIANS. 
In arecent number of The Century, Mr. Edward 
E 


ees 
things which the white settlers learned from the 
Indians. 

“The art of making maple-sugar and the culture 
of the maize were learned from the savages, who 
planted the corn in hills, grew beans around the 


leston points out some of the many useful 


stalks, and filled the intervening space with pump- 
kin-vines, as old-fashioned farmers do yet. The 
great factories of fish-manure along the Northern 
coast are tracked to the advice of an Indian given 
to the pilgrims to put a fish in every hill of corn. 
“Hominy, samp, supaun and pone are Indian 


words, and there is hardly an approved method of 


cooking maize that the Indians did not know; 
even the Western hoe-cake and the Southern ash- 
cake were made by the squaw. Mats, baskets and 
shoes were made from corn-husks by the savages, 
and from them white men took 
husks for chair-bottoms, 

“Their 


the hint of 
ete, 
temporary 


horse-collars, 


bark house was used as 


a 


Yet of all that vast congregation, | 


tists 


place of abode by settlers in every ohne and its 
tradition still lingers in the bark camp of the Adi- | 
rondack sportsman. 

“The birch canoe and the dug-out, which played | 
so important a part in colonial life, and which are 
still used, were borrowed from the savages. The 
corn-husking ‘bee’ and the house-raising assem- 
blages were Indian customs. 

“The device of using hot stones to heat water in 
1 barrel at hog-killing time—a custom very com- 
mon yet in the Mississippi valley—was adapted 
from the Indian method of cooking food. 

“The first Virginia settlers early learned from 
the savages to eat the meat of the snake, and a 
hundred years after the settlement rattlesnakes | 
were regarded as a great delicacy by some of the 
planters.” 


é 





ORDERED OUT. 

the shoemaker naturalist of Scot- 
(at one time) to carry pocketsful of pill 
boxes to put the curious little live things in that he 


Thomas Edward, 
land, used 


picked up in his rambles, when not “sticking to his 


last.”” These boxes were the old-fashioned oval kind, 


made of bent “chip” and glued at the joints. 

One day, while 
sallock hills, 
caught in 


out among the moorlands, near the 
between Keith and Huntley, he was 
a furious thunderstorm, with a deluge of 
He reached a house, or hut, and ran in without 
ceremony, soaked to the skin. He found only two lit. 
tle girls inside, who were somewhat alarmed at first at 
his sudden appearance and dilapidated looks, but soon 
recovered enough to inform him that ‘“‘mither was oot 
breakin’ sticks ;” 
the fire slowly exploring his many pockets to see how 


rain. 


and a minute later, while he stood by 


badly his specimens were damaged, they actually be- 
gan to titter and giggle at him. 


Turning round, he saw one of them pointing to his 
back and trying to suppress her mirth. He could not 
imauine the reason. Another and yet another stifled 
laugh. On his looking round again, they rushed out 
of the room, and then he heard them exploding with 
laughter. 

The cause of their merriment was this: The rain- 
storm had soaked Edward’s clothes—and every pocket 
and wallet was full of pill-boxes and water. The glue 
of the boxes had melted; the ants, worms, slugs, spi 
ders, caterpillars and such like had all escaped, and 
were mixed up in a confused mass. 

They shortly began to creep out of the innumerable 
pockets which had held them. The little girls had seen 
the mixture of haif-drowned spiders, beetles, ants and 
caterpillars crawling up the strange man’s back, and 
they bolted out of the room to have a good laugh by 
themselves. 

Before the poor naturalist had discovered what the 
matter was, aterrible-looking woman, red-headed, bare- 
footed and six feet high, stalked into the hut, with an 
axe in one hand and a pole in the other. 

She approached Edward, and he thought she was 
half-crazy and that she might very likely kill him, for 
evidently he stood no chance with her to fight—or to 
run away from, either, so long as she was between him 





and the door. Close to the trembling intruder came 
the Amazon; and then she lifted up her voice. 
“Man! Fat the sorra brocht ye in here, an’ you in 





siccan a mess? Gang oot o’ my hoose, | tell ye, this 
varry minit! Gang oot!” 

Kdward tried to stammer an apology, and get in a 
petition to stay till the rain stopped, but the woman in- 
terrupted him in a voice like an Indian war-whoop. 

“Not a minit! Ye'll pit my hoose afloat. Besides 
yer vermin, ye’ll pit’s a’ in a hobble. Gang oot!” 

Edward began to protest that he had nothing to do 
with vermin, but—— just then he had occasion to put 
up bis hand rather suddenly to w ipe something off his 
face. There was a “hairy oobit” crawling up his 
cheek! 

It flashed upon him then what the trouble was, and 
clearing the room at a bound, he plunged into an old 
shed outside and tore off his coat and waistcoat. 

They were all alive with creeping things. ‘The con- 
tents of all the pill-boxes were out, and had been 
swarming over him like the lice of Egypt. But there 
was something humorous in the very misery of the sit- 
uation. It was himself that was the lunatic, and not 
the big moor-woman. 

After thoroughly shaking and beating his clothes, 
Edward went and very humbly excused his intrusion 
to the “lady of the house,” and departed for home. 
After that he always carried tin boxes to put his bugs 
and things in, instead of chip pill-boxes, 
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UNDER-GRADUATES 


AT HARVARD. 


A recent writer in The Continent pleasantly describes 
some of the changes which have taken place in the life 
| of under-graduates at Harvard University. Among 
them is the privilege accorded to the Cambridge citi- 
| zen whose sleep was once broken by the uproarious 
singing of students in the streets. Now it is very rare 
to hear any boisterous midnight singing—such out-door 
singing as there is being confined to the college-yard. 
The old tricks upon property are now unheard of. 
Professors are no longer the natural enemy of the stu- 
dent. The old ‘‘cane-rushes” and terrible foot-ball 
fights are no more. 


It was formerly the custom, on the first Monday of 
the college-year, for the sophomores to request the 
freshmen to meet them in the gymnasium, where a cer- 
tain number of freshmen were tossed in blankets. 
‘This day was called “Bloody Monday.” It has disap- 
peared entirely from the traditional calendar. All 
such things as this belong to a time when the institu- 
tion was not such as it is now—a place where young 
men are taught to love study for its own sake. 

Formerly there were all sorts of misconduct in the 
dining-hall. Now the well-clad student dines in a 
splendid cathedral room sixty feet broad by one hun- 
dred and forty-nine feet long and measuring eighty 
feet to the roof. Ranged in perspective on either wall 
are rich portraits in oil of famous men, relieved here 
and there by a white bust of some alumnus famous in 
the annals of the world. 

For six years from four hundred to six hundred stu- 
dents have eaten together in this the largest college 
dining-hall in the world, and no disturbance whatever 
has occurred. Indeed, such a thing would be impossi- 
ble among young men so well- bred. 

The nearest approach to a demonstration that is ever 
made, is when a thoughtless on-looker in the visitors’ 
gallery neglects to take off his hat. The fare is a little 
monotonous, but it is rich, well-cooked and abundant. 
Students often remark that in Memorial Hall they get 
seven-dollar board for four or five dollars. 

The luxurious gymnasium, with its pendant appara- 
tus, its numerous bowling alleys, its elaborate machin- 
ery for the development of every muscle in the body, 
its hot and cold-water baths, lockers, dressing-rooms, 
running-track, club-room and rowing-room, has been 
the means of making gymnastic 
nearly all the students in college. 

As one of them has said, 








pull the oar, or the eleven who 
sphere.” 
In the 


kick the 


year 1881, 


use, 





THE YOUTH’S COM 


| young men, rich and poor, high and low, partake of 


exercise attractive to | 


“It is better for the whole 
college to have health and strength than to have all the 
muscle of the college embodied in the eight men who 
leather 


seven hundred and twelve students 
paid for lockers in the gymnasium—a good index of its 





IPANITON. 


Neither is the Harvard student a mere athlete; only | 
a very small proportion of each class makes a business 
of athletics. 

Then, finally, the Harvard man is really not 80 very 
aristocratic after all. At heart he is pretty much of a 
democrat. When from four hundred to six hundred 








the sume fare in the same dining-hall, there is very lit- 
tle room for aristocratic pretension. 

It is a common remark in the college that there a man 
is estimated at bis real worth, and all pretence and con- 
ceit is covered with ridicule. 
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For the Companiva. 
AN APPLE-TREE FIRE. 


The children saw the gracious light 
Make merry with the broken bough. 
They sai The wind is glad to-night— 

Just hear how it is laughing now!” 





They clapped their hands with nx a a shout, 
Ah, what was there for them to se 
But one gray rabbit trembling out 
‘rom some dark hollow in the tree? 





A shower of sparks about them flew. 
They wished that every spark was gold, 
They wished that golden wish, nor knew 


All heaven was theirs to have and hold. | 


. Their mo’ her saw the cruel light 
Make ashes of the enchanted bough ;— 
“The wind’s a human thing to-night, 
Forlorn and mad—just hear it now.” 


She saw no rabbit, and no shower 
Of sparks about the hearth saw she. 
She saw the apple-tree in flower 
Rise from the flames—the apple-tree. 
She saw therein a child's bright head; 
No wish had she for other gold. 
“All heaven is also mine,” she sa 
“For his sweet sake, to have and hold.” 
Mrs. 8S. M. B. PIATT. 
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TWO ADVENTURES. 


John Cheney, the famous Adirondack hunter, was a 
great story-teller—and his many adventures with the 
wild animals of his region made ample material to 
make a story of on the shortest notice. The following 
are among the personal reminiscences of bis hunter-life 
related to Mr. Lanman when that gentleman visited 
him: 


I once killed two moose before nine o’clock in the 
morning. I had been out hunting for two days, in the 
winter, and when night came I had to camp out near 
the foot of old Tahawus. 

When I got up in the morning, and was about to 
start for home, I discovered a “yard” where lay a 
couple of bull moose. I don’t know what they were 
thinking about, but just as soon as they saw me they 
jumped up and made directly towards the place where 
I was standing. 

I couldn't get clear of their ugly feet without run- 

ning, 80 I ran for a large dead tree that had blown 
over, and walking to the butt end of it, which was 
some ten feet high, looked down on the big varmints in 
safety. 
They seemed to be very angry about something, and 
did everything they could to get at me by running 
round; and I remember they ran together, as if they 
had been yoked. 

I waited for a good chance to shoot, and when I got 
it, fired. The ball went through one of the animals 
into the shoulder of the second. The first one fell, but 
the other took to his heels, and after going about fifty 
rods, concluded to lie down. 

I then came up to him, when up he jumped again 
and ran at me like lightning. I ran to a big stump, and 
after I had fairly fixed myself I loaded again, and 
again fired, and this time brought my game to the 
ground. He was eight feet high, and a perfect mon- 
ster. 

Another animal that we sometimes find pretty plenty 
in these woods is the big gray wolf. Savage fellows 
these wolves are, and dangerous to meet when angry. 

On getting up early one winter morning, I noticed, 
in the back part of my garden, what appeared to be a 
wolf track. 

I got my gun, called for my dogs, and started on the 
hunt. 

I found the rascal in his den among the mountains, 
and kindled a fire and smoked him out. I then chased 
him for about two miles, when he came to bay. 

He was a big fellow, and my dogs were afraid to 
clinch him. Dogs hate a wolf worse than any other 
animal. 

I got a fair chance at the beast and pulled, but my 
gun missed fire. The wolf then tackled me, and in 
striking him with my gun I broke it. I was ina bad 
position, I can tell you, but I at once threw myself on 
my back with my snow-shoes above me, when the wolf 
jumped on me and probably would have killed me, had 
it not been for my dog Buck, who worried the creature 
so that he left me to fight the dog. 

While they were fighting with all their might, I 
jumped up, took the barrel of my gun and used it so 
effectively as to bring him to the ground. He was the 
biggest wolf ever killed in this wilderness. 











se 
SAVED. 
There were times during the Sepoy rebellion in India 
when men were more to be dreaded than wild beast 
but the following minor incident of that reign of ter- 
ror shows how the lives of two young English soldiers, 
exposed to both perils, were strangely saved through 
the preference of a tiger for native flesh. ‘The young 
men had been suddenly captured on rear-guard duty 
by a prowling band of Moslems, and were 
marched to the place of imprisonment and torture. 





being 
At 
the first night’s camp, they were meditating escape in 
the vain hope that their guards would fall asleep. 


Two hours passed. The fire burned low, and the 
boys, in spite of the danger of their situation, were just 
dropping off to sleep, when there was a tremendous 
roar—a rush of some great body passing over them; a 
scream from one of the natives; a yell of terror from 
the rest. 

A tiger stood with one of the guards in his mouth, 


chances of finding shelter and protection. 


| not exorbitant. 
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‘Towards morning they spied a large, fortified house, 
evidently the abode of some person of consequence, 
and determined to climb the garden-wall and risk the 
The house 
fortunately proved to be the home of a Hindoo lady of 
rank, who sympathized more with the English than 
with the Mohammedans, and by her kindness they 
were put in the way of escape and final restoration to 
their friends.—Jn Times of Peril. 


——___~+or—___—_ 
USURY. 

Our English ancestors thought that it was shameful 
and unchristian to demand pay for the use of money. 
While they never declared that the taking of interest 
was unlawful, statutes to limit the amount. 
In time their views changed, and they saw that it 


they made 
was 
just that a borrower should pay for the use of the 
money loaned him, if the charge—called interest—was 


A trader who borrows money to use 


| in bis business, and thereby increases his profits, ought 


to pay for the use of the money just as he pays for the 
rest of his stock in trade. 


In nearly all countries the rate of interest is fixed by 
law. In commercial countries it is also the rule that 
apy rate of interest can be given and accepted if the 
agreement to pay it is made in writing. The reason 
for this is that the value of meney like the value of any 
commodity is changeable. It is high when money is 
scarce and low when it is plenty. It is right that the 
dealer in money should have the same advantages as 
the dealer in any other article. 

‘To take or agree to take unlawful interest is usury. 
If taken unintentionally, or by mistake, the agree ment 
is binding at the lawful rate. 

Money-lenders resort to many expedients to avoid 
the law. Some of these are allowable. A lender may 
deduct the interest from the face-value of the note, 


| thus obtaining it in advance. 


An agreement that a year shall be twelve months of 
thirty days each, for computing interest, is valid. Com- 
pound interest may be demanded and taken if expressly 
agreed upon, but the interest must be asked for, when 
it falls due. 

A lender, who is obliged to borrow 
advances, may charge for the trouble 
The courts, however, always watch 
suspicion. 

When a man borrows money to put into a risky busi- 
ness, the lender may charge more than the lawful rate. 
He has a right to receive pay for the risk he incurs. It 
is always lawful to buy up a note, in the money mar- 
ket for less than its face-value. 

The laws on usury do not apply to loans of anything 
except money. Any sum may be charged for lending 
articles of commerce. 

Usurious agreements are worthless in the hands of 


the money he 
of raising it. 
such cases with 






the parties who make them. In some places, notes 
bearing usurious interest are not good in the hands of 
persons who bought without knowing them to be so 
lainted. Nearly everywhere, however, an innocent 


holder may obtain his money. 

Modern laws have made the usury regulations of lit- 
tle account. ‘To-day in civilized lands, they are only a 
curiosity of ancient legislation. 


QUESTIONED. 
America is not the only country where the people 
ask a stranger impertinent questions. He will find that 
Belgium affords examples enough of prying curiosity 
—and a plenty of that sort of persons who cannot con- 
ceive how a man can travel for any other reason than 
to make money. A tourist stopping at Namur fell in 
with one of these troublesome catechisers. 

Sitting at the depot, after a brief exploration of 
“Uncle Toby’s” town, and waiting for the train, I was 
accosted by a spruce young gentleman, evidently a 
runner for one of the factories. Without any formal- 
ities, he planted bimself by my side and commenced 
his fascinations. 

I had heard, and foolishly believed, that the Yankee 
was the inquisitor-general of the world,—Torquemada 
himself yielding him the palm,—but I found that the 
love of money made the dull-witted Flemish as sharp 
and incisive as our most leech-like questioners. 

He asked in Flemish French if 1 was from Holland. 
I answered negatively in Yankee French. 

“What is your business here?” says he. 

“Pleasure.” 

“Impossible! VPleasure? 

“Oui, monsieur.”’ 

The idea of seeking pleasure in Namur was the 
pleasantest absurdity he had ever heard,—and seeking 
it, too, on a railroad platform without pipe or bowl. 
So he opens his batteries again. 

“What is your vocation?” 

“A traveller.” 

Puzzled again. “A traveller?” 

“Qui, mousieur.”’ 

“Travelling for what?” 

To see.” 

‘Have you seen the factories of N 

“Ne pas, monsieur.’ 

‘‘What are you here for?” 

Here I paused. Had I told him my real errand—to ex- 
plore the scenes made immortal by the author of Tris- 
tram Shandy ; to see the place where my ‘“‘Uncle Toby” 
spent his time a-soldiering—how dense would have 
been the mystery to him. I had no words, I may as 
well confess, for so long a sentence, and if I had, he 
could not have comprehended them. 1 turned bim off 
with a shrug and a smile. 

He spoke of his wares and urged me to purchase, 
still insisting that I was a Dutch merchant. I shook 
my head. , He repeated his inquiries as to my profes- 
sion and purpose here. 

I replied as before, ‘A traveller, and to see,” 





” 


Nafffur?” 


where- 


at he shrugged his shoulders and shook his head in 
utter infidelity.—Pilgrim’s Budget. 
eee —~+er aaa 
KNOWING. 


An ox belonging to the Cape Ann Granite Company 
has shown sufficient intelligence to eradicate the notion 
that oxen are stupid: 


Of a yoke of oxen which had belonged to the com- 
pany, one had become too lame for further usefulness, 





growling fiercely, and giving him an occasional shake, 
as a cat would shake a mouse, while one of his paws 
held down the prostrate figure of the other. 

There was a wild stampede. Men tumbled over cach 
other in their efforts to escape from the terrible pres- 


speed. For a moment the English soldiers had lain 
paralyzed by the sudden advent of the terrible man- 
= and then had, like the rest, darted aw 
lo the jungle!” Ned exclaimed; and in an instant 
they plunged into the undergrowth, and were forcing 
their way at full speed through it. 

Man-eating tigers are rarely found in pairs, and there 
was little fear that another was lurking in the wood; 
and even had such been the case, they would have pre- 
ferred death in that form, to being murdered in cold 
blood by the enemy. 

Presently they struck on a track leading through the 
wood, and followed it, until in five minutes they 
emerged at the other side. As they did so they heard 
the report of firearms in the direction of their last halt- 
ing place, and guessed that the peasants were firing at | 
hazard in hopes of frightening the tiger into dropping | 
his prey. As to their own flight, it was probable that 
so far their enemies had not thought of it. 

The first object of the fugitives was to get as far as 
possible from their captors, who would at day-break 
be sure to organize a regular hunt for them, and ac- 
cordingly they ran straight ahead until in three-quarters 
of an hour they came into a wide road. 

















ence, and then, getting to their feet, started off at full | 


and in consideration of past faithful services, was 
turned out to grass. 

A few days since, he was seen limping toward the 
blacksmith’s shop, where he had been often shod; and 
making his way into the shop, he teok his place in the 
shoeing-frame and held up a foot to the smith, who 
watched his singular movements. 

The blacksmith examined the foot, and discovered 
that a small stone had got crowded under the shoe, and 
pressed on the foot in a way to produce the lameness. 
The stone was remov ed and the animal sent away, no 
doubt rejoicing in his ox heart that there was at least 
one man who could understand ox language suflicient- 
ly to relieve suffering.— Cape Ann Advertiser. 
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“You see, grandma, we perforate an aperture in the 
apex and a corresponding aperture in the base, and by 
applying the egg to the lips ana forcibly inhaling the 
breath the shell is entirely discharged of its contents.” 
“Dear me!’ exclaimed the old lady, ‘“‘what wonderful 
improvements they do make! Now, in my younger 
days, they just made a hole in each end and sucked.” 





} 
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A GERMAN at a hotel in this city, the other day, 
had some Limburger cheese sent to him. A. little boy 
who sat beside him turned to his mother and exclaimed, 
li ‘Mamma, how I wish I was deaf and dumb in my 

n 


ose |”? 
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THE YOUTH’S 


| enough to distract a person to think of it; their 
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SLL Ng | noise would drive one wild; and, besides, they 
. = ae Sst would eat us out of house and home." 
} = Xx h “Why, Tabby must have understood every word 
“a that I said,” said Grandma ‘Thompson, as eagerly 


as if she were telling a real incident, ‘she repeated 
my very words almost.” 

Then Grandma Thompson recollected herself, 
and she and Mary laughcd in concert. “And the 
| little tiger-cat, Mary, she said, ‘But the poor | 
| mother'll miss them so!’ and, Mary, did you ever 
| hear of such a thing ? Tabby turned right around 
GRANDMA THOMPSON’S WONDERFUL and looked at me and said, ‘Pooh! shewon't care; 
DREAM. | she can't count, and if she has one left, it will be | 

The new kittens lay upon an old coat on top of | all the same to her.’ Oh, the idea of such a thing 
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a barrel of shavings in the woodshed. There were | 88 @ mother having to count to know whether she | hen-house to get the 


six of them—perfect beauties; two all black, two | has all her children or not! 


black and white, one of no particular color, and | 


“Well, Mary,’ said Grandma Thompson, after 


one lovely little tiger-cat, black and gray with yel- | @ long and solemn pause, during which her indig- 


low stripes. 


had admired them duly, ‘‘we will keep one. 


nation seemed to be struggling with her amuse- 
‘Well,’ said Grandma Thompson, when she ment. 


“T can’t have seven cats in the house, 


I | really I can’t; but I'll keep two—the little tiger 


think this one is the prettiest,” and grandma | and one other. But I am sure, I shall never think 


touched the little tiger-cat with her forefinger; 
“but you may choose, Mary. Silas will drown 
the others in the mill-pond.” 

“Oh!” Mary looked at Grandma Thompson 
with a vague idea that she had turned into a mon- 
ster, like the wolf in “Red Riding-Hood,” but as 
grandma’s face wore its usual peaceful aspect, in- 
stead of “O grandma! what a big mouth you’ve 
got!” Mary ventured to say, “O grandma! why 
can’t we keep them all! Poor, poor little 
things!” 

Grandma Thompson laughed one of her funny | 
laughs. First she tossed her head to one side | 
and half shut her eyes, so that you would not 
have thought that she was going to laugh at all, | 
then came a little scream, another pause, and at 
last such a jolly ha! ha! ha! ha-a-a-a! that all | 
the merriment of her soul seemed to be coming | 
out in little bubbles. : \ 

*O Mary! seven cats in one house! It’s enough 
to distract a person to think of it. Why, their 
noise would drive me wild, and besides, they 
would eat us out of house and home.” 

“But poor Tabby’ll miss them so!’ pleaded 
Mary. 

“Pooh!” said grandma, contemptuously, 
won't care; she can’t count, you know, and if she 
has one left, it will be all the same to her,” and 
Grandma Thompson waddled off into the house 
to take her afternoon nap. 

Grandma Thompson lay down upon the wide 
lounge,—it had to be wide, for grandma was so fat 
that she reminded one of the pictures of Santa 
Claus,—and little Mary sat down upon a hassock, 
with a box of gaudy-colored papers and a pair of 
scissors, tocut ‘“paper-hash” for her doll’s break- 
fast. 

Pretty soon grandma began to toss and moan in 
her sleep, and to wave her arms wildly. Mary, 
who had been taught what she must do when 
grandma did that, went and patted her gently, 
saying,— 

“Wake up, grandma! wake up! 
bad dream.” 

But it seemed to take grandma a long time to 
wake up. Even when she had so far roused her- 
self as to sit up, she still kept her eyes shut and 
moaned. But when she really was fairly awake, 
she laughed until the tears rolled down her fat 
cheeks. 

“O Mary, Mary, child!”’ said grandma. “I have 
had such a dream!” 

Mary brought her hassock and sat down at 
grandma's feet, to prepare for the treat which 
awaited her, for Grandma Thompson, who was a 
great dreamer, loved dearly to tell her dreams, 
and Mary, who was the only one in the house who 
liked to hear them, thought they were as good as 
fairy-tales. 

“T dreamed,” began grandma, “that we were 
allin India. At least, the boys were; I’m sure I | 
don’t know where I was.” Grandma Thompson | 
stopped to wipe her glasses, for her seven sons, two 
of whom slept beneath the daisies on the hillside, 
while the rest were in foreign iands, were still 
“the boys” to her, though they were brown and 
bearded men. 

“I saw them all, Mary,” said grandma, impres- 
Sively, ‘‘sitting around a camp-fire. I tried to get 
to them, but the jungle was so thick that I could 
not. I called them, but they only said, ‘The wind 
is rising;’ and once, when I broke a dry twig, 
they said, ‘There is a wild beast near.’ Oh, it all 
seemed so real!” 

Grandma stopped to laugh again, though I do 
not believe that the tears which she wiped away 
were entirely caused by her laughter. 

“And then,” she continued, “I heard a terrible 
roar, and looking around—what do you suppose I 
saw? It was Tabby and all the kittens, but they 
had all turned into ferocious tigers, and were 
crouching, just ready to spring upon the boys— 
my boys,” said grandma, with a little quiver in 
her voice, though she laughed at the idea. 

“But, Mary, what do you suppose Tabby did? 
She lifted up one paw, and pointed right at your 
father, and she said—oh dear, it just kills me to 
think of it !—she said, ‘There! I think that one is 
the prettiest; we'll save him, but kill all the 
others. All spring now when I do.’ Yes, Mary, 
Tabby really did say that. But that blessed little 
tiger-cat, Mary, she looked up into her mother's 
face, just as you did into mine, and said, oh so 
pityingly, ‘O mammy, let’s save them all!’ But 
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again that a mother doesn’t know whether she has 
lost any of her children or not, because she can't | 
count them.” Kate LAWRENCE. 


— — ae’ 
For the Companion, 
A JINGLE. 


Miss Mabel has got a new doll 
So beautiful, stylish and tall, 
From Paris this season, 
That must be the reason | 
She cannot speak English at all! 
oe 
e For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
Dot took the little city cousin, Guy, out to the 
ggs, but the speckled hen | 
was on one’ nest, determined to set, and Dot did 
not dare to take her off. 

“We can't get those eggs, Guy,” she said, “for 
old Speckle is awful setty, and she is so cross I’m 
afraid of her." 

Guy ran for the house in a hurry. 
he cried, breathlessly, ‘will she hook ?” 
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“Oh, Ican sing . 

The double bass!” | 
Cried a bumble-bee 
With arms akimbo, 

And red in the face. 


And I'll be tenor, 
For don’t you see 
This perfectly lovely 
Black moustache 
That grows on me?” 


At that the soprano 
Piped up higher, 
Quavering and trilling, 
Like a tea-kettle 
Over the fire. 
The alto’s voice 
Came following low, 
Way down in a well 
Was her “do, re, mi,” 
And “fa, sol, la, si, do!” 


The blondest bee 
You ever met, 
Kept all together, 
In key and measure, 
On the clarionet. 
Their wayside church 
Was a Jilac-bush, | 
They sang there week-days, | 
They sang there Sundays, 
Hush—oh, bush! 
Thay are singing now 
In the fragrant place, 
Alto, soprano, 
Clarionet, tenor, | 
And double-bass! | 
Mrs. Ciara Doty Bates. | 
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SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS. 
Beetles. 

Here are three beetles in a httle box. One of 
them is large, brown and shining, the second gold- 
en yellow, and not more than half as large, and 
the third black, with very small white spots and 
white rings on his head around two large black 
spots that look like eyes. 
How do we know that they are beetles ? 
Because all beetles are covered with hard, shell- 
like cases, that meet in a straight line on the top 
of the back. The two front wings close over the 
hind ones and the back, and make a shell that is 
like a coat of mail, to keep the body from harm. 
These wings are of almost no use in flying. The 
hind ones are large and strong enough for that, 
gauzy and with strong ribs, or veins. “ 


a 
Look at a leaf and then at an insect’s wing,’and 


Beetles are called sheath-winged insects. 

Count the legs of your beetles, ama see how 
they are jointed. 

Notice that the beautiful gold-heetle, who is 
shining with green and bronze, bias curved claws, 
and that the lower part of his body is covered 
with soft down. : 

He used to live in a pear-tree last summer, hold- 
ing by his claws in the daytime to the under side 
of a leaf, and going out at twilight 

If you shake almost any tree in your garden in 
June, you will be pretty sure of seeing one just 
like him drop on the ground. 

The large brown, beetle, or horn-bug, as you 
children call him, has long curved jaws, with two 
small teeth inside them. See how strong these 
jaws are. 

Look at his legs, and notice how carefully and 
nicely they are jointed. Can you find any hairs 
upon them ? 

The grubs, or young horn-bugs, live in the ap- 
ple, willow and oak trees, where you may perhaps 
find them. 

Here is a curious beetle, longer and more slen- 
der than the others, black, sprinkled with white 
dots. 

On each side of what you would call at first his 





Tabby said, ‘Seven boys in one house! Why, it's 








around it. Look at his long feelers, or antennae, 


you will see that one is veined much like the/other. | 


head, but is really his thorax, or the upper part of his 
body, is a large black spot, with a white ring 


| 
a word that you will often have to use in speaking | 
of insects. 

If your beetle is alive, you will see him jerk 
| himself about in a strange way, that you may not 
| understand unless you watch him closely. 

He has on his breast, between his first pair of 
| legs, a short, pointed spine, shaped like a thorn, 
| that is usually kept in a little sheath. When the 
beetle falls on his back he cannot turn over unless 
he folds his legs, bends his body, and then sud- 
| denly straightens it. This makes the spine act like | 
la spring and throw the beetle into the air... If he | 
comes down on his back, ‘ie springs again and | 
again until he aligiits on his feet. 

You witli find spring-beetles in summer on trees, 
fences and buildings. 

Sometimes you will find small beetles that are 
of a beautiful blue-green in some lights, and red | 
or yellow in others. | 

In South America, beetles of these colors are | 
much larger than here, and are made into neck- | 
laces and bracelets, that if carefully used, will last 
a long time. | 

The little black-spotted, red lady-bird, or lady- | 
bug, that you all know, 1s really a beetle, with | 
wing-covers like the others. The plants on which | 
its eggs are laid are covered with small insects 
called plant-lice, which cat roots, stems, buds and 
leaves. The young lady-bugs, as soon as they are 
hatched, are so much iarger and stronger than the | 
plant-lice that they can easily kill and eat them. 

If you watch almost any tree or plant, you can 
see the lady-bugs getting their food, and some- 
times you will find the branches of a tree white 
| with the shells or skeletons of the plant-lice whose 
juices have been sucked by them. | 

If you look carefully at all the beetles that you 
find, you will see that some of them have short, 
thick bodies, and others long, slender ones. 

In some, the three parts are distinctly marked, 
and in others it is not easy to find the head. 

Perhaps you will see a large beetle, sometimes 
called the tickler, from his long antennz, with 
which he gently touches the place on which he is 
walking. He is slender, of a dull gray color, with 
delicately feathered feet. 

You must look near the roots of trees and under 
stones for the /arve, or grubs of beetles, and by 
watching in your gardens you will be sure to find 
many curious full-grown ones. CG. M. He 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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ACROSTIC, 
Sing a song for dog-days; set it in a gem, 
Fit for proud Augustus’ royal diadem, 
Sing with merry voices, since the omens be 
For the married lovers, all felicity. 
. Sing a song of steam-power; brave it was indeed 
First to put the harness on and drive the iron steed. 


2. Sing a song of beauty; how he loved the birds, 


“Oh! oh!” 3. 


And their glowing colors drew with glowing words. 

Sing a song of art; and Dutchmen high and low 

Glory in his pictures painted long ago. 

. Sing a song of science; you believe who can, 
Monkeys for grandfathers! O “descent of man!” 

. Sing a song of nature; bees, and shells, and flowers, 
Well he searched the secrets out of this world of ours, 

. Sing a song of music; from a Northern shore 
Comes she, whence a songstress charmed us once 

before. 
. Sing a song of poesy; though his heart was light, 
Round his thoughts he gathered curtains of the night 





. Sing a song of battle; mighty conquerer’s breath; 
Yet he died like all men—so the primer saith. 
Aunt Lizzie. 
2. 
MIDSUMMER PUZZLE. 
1 “eee e 
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The 1 to 2 are plying their way to the 2 to 4, and are 


carrying many a3 to 4 heart, and seem to be 1 to 8 over 
the bright blue sea. 


Arrived at your destination you may join the hun. 


dreds of 5to 6 darting here and there; or you may 
watch the 5 to 7 on their vessels in the distance. 
haps you would prefer to take a 6 to 8, which will 


Per 


give you health and 7 to 8. 

Some one exclaims, “Some of those 1 to 5 are as 
white as snow ;”? and then gives you a scare, by saying 
he sees some 2 to 6 coming that way. It is but a false 


alarm; for they prove to be no more than harmless 3 


to 7; but, for all that, you make a rush for solid 4 to 8. 
GASPARD RAYNOR. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 
Change the words whose definitions are given in the 
first column to make those given in the second, by 
changing the last two letters. 


1, To help. 1, A word, meaning ‘*Father.” 
2, A flower. 2, A party. 

3, A large chord. 3, To revolve. 

4, Otherwise. 4, A feminine name. 


Repose. 5, To gain by labor. 
To weary. 6, An essay. 
7, Soon. 7, A feminine name. 

The third line of the second column, read down, will 
give the name of an American battle fought on July 
21, 1861. The fourth, or last, line read in the same 
manner will give another fought on July 22, 1864. 

oO. D. V. 





INITIAL ACROSTIC AND ABSENT VOWELS. 





Write down the initials of the six lower objects, 
the order in which they come, and supply vowels 
make the name of the upper object. W. T. OLiver. 


in 
to 


CHARADE, 
For garlands at Christmas 
My first two combine; 
My third is a sparkling 
Drink of the Rhine; 
My whole, in a garden, 
Is stately and fine. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2 
MADA 
2. 


Span, is, harm, Ada, de, feat, Ed.—SPaANIsH AR- 
DEFEATED. 
1, I whet—6, White; 2, Stater—7, At rest; 3, 
Atche—8, Tache; 4, Aster—9, Tares; 5, Sackbut—10, 
Cask, tub.—Name, Isaac Watts. 

Quotation.— Them-+Ind-+8t.+-he’s+tan-+-dar+do+ 


ft.+Heman=“THE MIND’S THE STANDARD OF THE 
” 






AN. 
3. Caterpillar (Cat-er-pill-lar). 
4. TARTARI 


SRomese 


SHERIDAN 
5. ‘Tanglewood ‘Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
‘Yom Brown’s School Days at Rugby, by Thomas 
Hughes; Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Be Foe; Won. 


der Stories ‘Told for Children, by Hans Christian An- 
ersen. 
6. Venus, Eurydice, Rhoecus, Theseus, Urania, 
Mercury, Narcissus, Ulysses, Scylla—VERTUMNUS, 
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A BLANK IN LIFE, 


A military officer, having been wounded in the head 
while giving an order, was rendered uncouscious and 
remained so—though otherwise well—for many years. 
At length the depression in his skull was removed by 
an operation (trepanning), consciousness was imme 


diately restored, and he at once completed the order 
he was giving when he was wounded on the battle 
field. 

The long interval the moment when he 
was firat wounded and the restoring of the bone of his 
skull to its original position, was a total blank, and the 
two far-separated periods came together as if no mo 


ment had intervened. 


between 


Similar cases are, no doubt, more or less familiar to 
our readera. The following case is somewhat different 
from the above, and is more recent occurred in 
the practice of Dr. McCormack, President of the Ken 
tucky Medical Society. 


, having 





The persop, when fifteen years old, was accidentally | 
struck on the head by a hammer 
scious for several hours. 


and rendered uncon 
Hie gradually recovered his 
senses, but amarked depression of the skull remained, | 
had | 
been living, married, purchased a farm and settled on | 
it. There was no noticeable mental peculiarity shown 
by him. 


At nineteen he moved from the town where he 


Some three years later he complained of pain where 
the wound had been, became morose, and later 


pre 
sented all the symptoms of acute mania, but 
little, and rapidly lost strength and flesh. 


The depressed portion of his skull was at this time 


ate 


removed by trepanning. At once the mental derange 
ment was relieved, and ina few weeks he was in per 
fect health. But the period between the accident and 
his cure, though it had been one of ordinary activity, 
comprising even marriage, purchase of farm, ete., had 
wholly dropped out of his mind. 

He did not know even his own wife, nor that he had 
one. He had 
It required the 
deeds and a full explanation to convince him that he 
owned his farm. And yet everything prior to the ac- 
cident was fresh and distinct in his memory! 


His neighbors were all strangers to him. 
to learn anew the roads in the region. 


+ 
THE OLD APPLE-WOMAN, 


TY NAM wee 28 Loiiisa Guedan. She was a widow, 
ity yearry old, and carried on an artificial leaf-fac- 
in New York City. 
ia fact and the remarkable energy with which she 
aged her business were all that seemed to distin- 
hy her froma score of other old women with whom 
yossiped. 
st one morning a lot of chemicals exploded on the 

first floor, where Mrs. Guedan was busy. Ina moment 

the flames flashed into the one hallway and up through 
the building. Above, on the second floor, eight men 
at of danger. In the top 
story, a woman lived, with her four children. They 
though the brave old woman did not know 


were work, unconscious 
were out, 
it. 

Her one thought was to alarm the men and save the 
mother with her children, 
banged 


She rushed up the stairs, 
at the door of the workmen’s room, shouted 
“Fire!” and then sprang up the second stairway. 

A workman opened his door, caught a glimpse of | 
the “old woman” rushing upward to save the tenants 
above, and then a black cloud of smoke shut her out 
He jumped forward to pull her back, 
but the flames darted between them. With great diffi 
culty he and his fellow-workmen escaped to an adjoin- 


from his view. 


ing building. 
The 
quenching the 


firemen fought their way inch by inch, 
they When they 


reached the upper landing they found the heroic old 


up 
flames as went. 
woman lying dead at the door of the mother’s room. 


Sitting at the breakfast-table, we glance at the news- 


| nence in the presence of other people. 


| nation. 


| 


_THE YOUTH’S, 


duty. Great calamities meni true character, and 
both the good and the bad make themselves manifest. 


+> 


HIS OWN PROFESSION, 

To see an offensive person put down is always grati- 

fying, and especially so when his offence is imperti- | 
The great ora- 

tor and author Richard 

times classed among actors, perhaps because bis father 

was an actor and he 


Brinsley Sheridan — some- 


himsclf was a writer of dramas 
from 
young braggart, who indulged too freely in table-talk. 
Wharton, in his “Wits of Society,” relates the cireum- 
stance—and how the young fellow gotghe worst of it: 


—once suffered a little of this impertinence a 


One ot those sporting young men, who look upon 
authorship as degrading and most kuowledge as a 
“bore,” except that of hunting, shooting and fishing, 
Was staying at the sume house (a country inn) with 
Sheridan. One d: ty he began, quite unprovoked, at 
the dinner-table to talk of “actors and authors, and that 
low sort of people, you know.’ 

Sheridan did not say anything, but patiently bided 
his time. By and-by young Nimrod branched off into 
personal narratives, and entertained the company with 
the extraordinary leaps of his hunter, the perfeet work 
ing of his new double-barrelled Manton, of course 
making himself the hero in each adventure. 

In a moment of silence, Sheridan, with an air 

great politeness, addressed the important youngster. 

“Pardon me, but IT have been unable to catch the 
whole of the very interesting account you have been 
viving.”’ (All eyes were at once turned upon the two.) 
“Permit me to ask who it was that made the extraordi- 
nary leap you mentioned.” 

“1, sir,” replied the youth, with some pride. 

“Then who was it killed the wild duck at that great 
distance ?’ 

oy, aly. 

“Was it your setter that behaved so well?” 

“Yeu, mine, sir,” getting rather red over the exami- 





of 


” 


‘And who caught the huge salmon so neatly ?” 

“lL, sir. 

And so the questioning went through one or two 
more items, till the young man, weary of answering 
“1, sir,” and growing redder and redder every mo- 
ment, would gladly have ducked his bead under the 
table-cloth. 

“so, sir,” said Sheridan, finally, with the utmost po- 
liteness of tone and manner, “you were the chief actor 
in every anecdote, and the anthor of them all. Surely, 
you ought not to despise your own professions.” 


> 

“CLAWED.” 

Grizzly bears are not comfortable creatures to trans- 
port, and they have seldom if ever proved a success in 
the The first a voyage 
by grizzly bears to Europe that we remember any ac- 
count when Mr. Catlin sailed in the 
packet-ship Roscius for Liverpool with his Indian Col. 
With him he took two cubs, captured in the 
Rocky Mountains, up” by himself, and 
grown to weigh about a thousand pounds apiece. 


show. business. instance of 


of was George 
lection. 
but “brought 
These 
were a continual source of trouble and disturbance on 
board, but in spite of many warnings, the sailors per- 
sisted in meddling with them. 


On one occasion, a sailor “squared off” before the 
cage of the female bear, inviting her grizzly majesty to 
a sort of boxing-match. She had no objections, and 
gradually extended her arm and her huge paw little by 
little out under the bars of the cage, with her eyes ca- 
priciously closed. Suddenly she made a side blow at 
his head. 

It was lucky for him that he part/y dodged it, though 
he did not escape unscathed. As her tremendous paw 
passed in front of his face, one of her claws entirely 
carried away his nose, leaving it hanging over his 
mouth, merely attached by a piece of skin. 
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Ayer’s Sascumiatiin cures Liver Complaints, Female | 
Disorders, Rheumatism, and all diseases of the blood. 

- +o 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia heals scrofulous sores, and 

leaves the skin fair and without scar. [Ade. 


Waste not Money on Inferior Shoes | 


AND Do Not Pay EXTRAVAGANT PRICES. 


WEAR 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3.00 SHOE. 


For Gentlemen’s Wear—Button, Lace, Congress 
and Strap Ties. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Most Durable Made, Finest Calf Skin, 

FASHIONABLE, PERFECT FITTING, 
Once tested always worn, Every Pair Warranted. 


JAMES MEANS 


$2.00 














AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 Ibs, 
Spe cially ee for lady canvas- 
sers. Addre 
- E. CHASE & Co. 16 Wate 
maanive territory. Particulars fr 














‘t., Boston, Mass. 


PATENT 


TOE AND INSTEP STRETCHER. 











STILES’ 





The Best and only Permanent 







































Cure for Corns and 





Bunions 
me a mec 


Pat. New Instep 
Stretcher. 


Will Wear Longer Than Any 
Other Shoe Ever Sold. 


The shoes you have been wearing 
iave been manufactured to 
sell. James Means’ Shoes 
are not manufactured to in- 
duce purchase by deceiv- 
ing the 
eye: they 
are man- 
ufactured 
to satisfy 
and hold 
the wear- 
ers’ trade. Shoes from the cele- 
brated factory of James Means 
have been tested many years by 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
Never, until the introduction 
of James Means’ Shoes,have eco- 
nomical people been 
able to purchase for $3 
a perfectly satisfactor, 
Shoe. This is now easi- 





Pat. Combined Toe and Instep. 


is . remove the pressure of the Boot or Shoe upon them. 
be effectually done by the Toe and Instep 
Stre cher illustrated above ‘his article, simple in its 
action, does its work perfectly, enlarging those parts of 
the Boot or Shoe which press upon any tender part of 
the foot, thereby relieving the wearer of much pain. The 
single Toe and Instep rik paragon above have been in 
use a number of years, and are well known to the public, 
over $50,000 worth having alres dy been sold. The Com- 
bination Toe and Instep is a recent invention, perform- 
ing the operation of the other two in one, more difficult 



























of construction, but possessing advantages readily seen ly with- 
by all, and equally as durable as the single ones, This arti- in your 

rinealeulable value to atl, professional men as well reach, 
as laborers, and many, Knowing how almost inpossible evenif 
it .s to procure a nicely-fitting Boot that will not press you live 
too tightly upon some point, have riled themselves in the 
of the relief offered by it. The pric s within the reach | most dis- 





of all, and one of them, with proper care, will do service 
alifetime. There are_two sizes of both ‘Toe and Instep, 
also of Combination: No. 1, ze 2. Smaller. 

They will be sent to any adc ire by expr upon re- 
ceipt of $1.50 for Toe and $1.50 for Instep for Com- 
bined Toe and apy or, if desired, will send C, O. D., 
with instructions to xpress Co, to =e rmit goods to be 
examined before paid fo 

When ordering, send size of Boot or Shoe. Address 


THE STILES | & PARKER PRESS CO., Middletown, Conn, 
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THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired is 
wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust: the construetion of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within a 
waist. In the Ope n Back Soft Waists, as nade for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular ae to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little ones has beer given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of 
sizes, all ages can be perteetly fitted fron, stock. 


tant corner of the country. 
Ask your retailer for it, 
and if he cannot supply 
you, send your address by 
postal card to the 

James Means Mfg, Co. 


BROCKTON, 
MaASss. 






























The unfortunate fellow was taken in charge by the 
surgeon, who carefully and skilfully sewed on his nose | 
again; but he had to carry it in splints for the rest of | 
the voyage. It hardly needs to be said that after that 
wholesome “accident” neither he vor anybody else on 
board ever tormented the bears any more. 

> 
PICKED HIS POCKET. 

Rarely can it be said of an anecdote, “This is unique.” 
The one published in the Companion of May 31, about 
to the button of a 
gentleman's coat tail, seemed too extraordinary to be 
paralleled, 


the finding of a gold watch hanging 


Yet it is nearly matched by the correspond. 
ent who tells the following incident: 


One day, several years ago, my brother and I were 
walking rapidly up Third Street, Philadelphia. We 
were hurrying along, as fast as the jostling crowd per 
mitted, when, suddenly, we were rudely stopped by a 
gentleman, who ran up behind us and asked, somewhat 
roughly, if we had seen his watch, at the same time 
holding up half of a broken chain which still hung to 
his vest. 

We promptiy denied knowing anything about his 
watch. But, just then, »y brother happened to put 
his hands into the pockets of his aack coat, and in one 
of them was a gold watch. 

“Is that your watch, sir?” he asked, as he banded it 
over to the gentleman. 

“It is, and you stole it!’ was his angry reply. 

A crowd had gathered around us, and the affair began 
to look serious for us. But our protestations and the 
utter surprise which our faces showed convinced him 
that we were innocent of intentionally abstracting his 
watch, 

Ile went his way and we ours. In thinking the ac- 
cident over, we accounted for it in this way. In pass- 
ing the gentleman, his chain was caught by a button on 
my brother's coat. Our rapid motion jerked the watch 
out, snapped the chain, and the time-piece fell into my 
brother's pocket. 

+> 


NEAR AND FAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


find how much farther their companions can see than 
themselves. Some can tell the time of day indicated 
by a distant church-clock, they cannot even 
make out the clock itself. But there are fine 
the heavenly bodies, well-known to astronomers, and 


where 
tests in 


with which any boy or girl may become familiar. 


The Pleiades is a famous constellation, with which 
is associated a tradition coming down from Grecian 
times that one of its stars suddenly disappeared. An 
eye of ordinary power can easily make out six stars; 
a stronger vision can count eleven, and some with ex- 
traordinary powers can discern thirteen and fourteen. 
Vith a telescope the number visible varies from fifty 
to a hundred. 

Everybody knows the Great Dipper. The middle 
star in the handle has a companion star, which a toler- 
ably good eye can detect. A stronger eye can detect a 
third and fainter star. It ig my the best eyes to 














**All are not men or 
women either, who wear the human form!” 
eynical thought. 
record of self-sacrifice as that which marked this heroic 
old woman, charity drives out cynicism. We go out, 
thinking of Burns* 


paper's items of sin and shame. 
is our 


But should our eye meet one such 


lines * 
“Then gently sean your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman!” 
to see in the old apple-woman at the street-corner one 
who needs but the trial to prove herself a martyr to 


pick out the moons of Jupiter, but this has been done 
by afew. It is comparatively easy to see them when 
two are in conjunction, and thus present a larger sur 
face to the eye. 

It may afford no little amusement to our readers to 
test their vision by experimenting, some clear night, 
on the constellations we have mentioned. 


| 
| 


oe 


ProrLe who wonder why men’s hair turns gray be. 


fore their whiskers, should reflect that there is about 


twenty yeara’ difference in their respective ages, 


Near-sighted boys and girls are often surprised to | 


Sent by mail, — prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Mention the COMPANION: 
Directions for Measuring. 


Pr 
Ladies’ Laced Bi: ack and Boned, $2.25 For Ladies and Misses, take a snuz 








Vhole on . 1.75. | measure around waist over dress, and 
* aver neil “ Boned, 1.75. | give it to us in inches, 
; PATENTED, ; “ + “= 2. 2a For Children and Infants, take chest 
Send for Circulars. Children’s and Infants’. 1,00. | measure also, and state age of child. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & co., 287 I Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW PRICHS 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 
| $1, $1.50, $2 and $3. 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale of our $3.00 Electric Corset, and the — demand 


















for Electric Corsets of less price, but of the — therape utic value, we have decided to place upon the market 
A HANDSOME LINE OF ELECTRIC COR ranging in price from $1 to $5, thus bringing 
them w iin the reach of all. They are equally 7 urged w 









i tro-Magnetism, the difference being only in 
ades are ‘made of extra fine English S Sateen, while those of lesser 
»made on the latest improved Parisian models, thus imparting a 

graceful and attre e figure to the wearer. By a re- 
cently invented process of boning, or baat we are en- 
abled to offer * ee public an ABSOLUTELY UN- 
BREAKABL and will guarantee them as 
such with all a= ae wear. 

Being “* Electric,” “U nbreakable,” the true French 
shape,and of better material than those ordinarily 
sold at the prices, these Corsets will command the pref- 
erence of the purchaser. They are constructed on scien- 
title principles, gencrating an exhilarating, health-giving 
current to the whole system. Their therapeutic value is 
unquestioned, and they quickly cure. in a marvellous 
ervous Complaints, Spinal Difficulties, Rheu- 
Numbness, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kid- 
“i Cireulation, Constipation, and all 
ASES liar to women, particularly those of 
hi abtts. “They also become, when constantly 
worn, equalizing agents in all cases of extreme fatness or 
leanness, imparting to the system the required amount 
of “odic force” which Nature’s laws demand. Scientists 
are daily making known to the world the indisputable 
beneficial effects of Electro-Magnetism, when properly 
and scientifi ms plied to the human body in this man- 
ner; and it is also affirmed by professional men that there 
is hardly a disease ¥ which Electric 


two higher 


the quality of material. The 
i good quality 


price are of correspondingly 
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ney trout 



















































- yand Magnetism will 
| Every not be 9 cure, and ok medical men daily practise the 
same. Ask your own physician! 
LADY ) physician! 
If shonta DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
|] WEAR Late Surgeon-General of the U.S., an eminent authority, 
‘isi g coming under his no-« 
eS¢ tice. Always doing good, never harm, there is no shock 
CORSETS. or sensation felt in wearing them. Those enjoying good 
| health should also wear them, as they prevent as well as 
cure disease. The ordinary Electric Battery, when re- 
sorted to in similar cases to those above me ntioned, is of- 
ten too powerful and exciting, doing good during the 
operation, but leaving the patient more exhausted and 
weakened than before; whereas, by daily (and nightly, 
1 too, if desired) wearing our Electric Corset as ordinary 
corsets are usually worn, a gentle and exhilarating influ- 
ence is lastingly and agreeably percevtible, quickly ac- 
complishin that good for which they are worn. They will never harm even in the most sensitive cases. 
Ladies whe have once tried them say they will WEAR NO OTHERS. The prices are as fol- 
lows: $1,$ 2 and § e now make all these goods in Dove and White only. hey are sent out in a 


handsome _ accom ante d by a silver-plated compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic influence of the Corsets 








can be tested. We will send either kind to any a¢ Ss, post-paid, on receipt of price: with 20c. added for 
| J packing and registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands, Remit in P.O. Money Order, Draft, 
| J Cheek, or in Currency by Registered Letter. Tv ordering, kindly mention Youth’s Companion, and state 





exact size of Corset usually worn; or, whe re the size is not know n, take a tight measurement of the waist over 
the linen. This can be done with a piece of common string, which send with your order. Make all remittances 


mm" GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
gests ‘ Electric Flesh Brush 
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Dr. § 
Dr. Scott's Electro 
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For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG WOODPECKERS, 


As poetry from humble fortune springs, 
To find all earth a revelation new, 

With golden arrows ‘neath their shining wings. 
From yonder cleft this morn the birdlings flew. 


How fresh to them the earth, the air. the light, 
Whence now they catch enjoyment’s newest ray, 

Each tender plume how purely, richly bri = 
Each searlet crest a streak of breaking ¢ 


My blessing with their gleaming flight goes * forth 
iz autiful and free 

Inheritors of all the sky and 

Sweet natural heirs of eve 









rth 
y ziadsome tree! 
Though fluttering now with doubtful oe soft, 
As infants totter “neath the parent eye 
They yet shall wing their airy way aloft. 
And teach in turn some pretty brood to fly. 


. GEORGE H. COOMER. 


—+or 
For the Companion. 


CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 

Paul said to the Athenians, ‘*Ye men of Athens, 
T perceive that in all things ye are too supersti- 
tious.” Had he spoken in China, these words 
would have been not less appropriate. For the 
mind of the average Chinaman is crowded full of 
spirits, demons, ghosts and hobgoblins of all sorts ; 
good, bad and indifferent. He talks about ‘‘kneis” 
—devils—as familiarly as though one might meet 
them strolling about the street here in broad day- 


light. His common name for a foreigner is “Yang 
Kunei,”—foreign devil,—and all of the more im- 


portant events of a Chinaman’s life are guided 
and influenced to 2 great extent by certain efforts 
which he makes to find out what the will of these 
demons and spirits is. 

The Chinese are thorough-going idolaters in the 
common use of the word. ‘That is, they are wor- 
shippers of tmages. They have innumerable idols. 
Every city has its dozen or more temples, every 
village has at least one, and wayside shrines are 
to be met with scattered thickly all over the coun- 
try. These are generally devoted to the worship 
of some one of the many Buddhas known here, 
yet occasionally one may be found dedicated to 
some other deity. Once, when travelling in the 
province of Shansi, at about a half-dozen miles 
from a famous Buddhist resort known as Woo Tai 
Shan, I came toa little wretched temple built of 
mud, not more than five feet high and about as 
many wide and deep, which was dedicated to “The 
one thousand two hundred and forty-nine un- 
named local divinities of the earth, air and sea.” 
This was a sort of omnium gatherum of a temple. 
The big gods have each his own temple, or shrine, 
and some liberal-minded Chinese had taken pity 
on the great crowd of little gods, which could not 
aspire to the dignity of a house each, and had 
bundled them all together into one hovel where 
they may together receive worship. 

But those who know much about Chinese histo- 
ry are aware that idolatry, so far as it means the 
actual worship of images, was introduced into 
China at a comparatively recent day; that is to 
say, less than two thousand years ago. Indeed, 
the Chinese well know that Buddhism, the relig- 
ion which has most of image-worship in it, is a 
foreign religion, and was introduced into China 
from India about the time of the birth of our Sav- 
jour. 

‘The demons and spirits with which the air about 
every Chinaman is, in his imagination, full, and 
which he fears and consults about the more seri- 
ous events of his life, are rarety—never, so far as 
I know--shaped by his hands into images and in 
that form worshipped in temples. Occasionally, 
however, one does find temples, or shrines, erected 
to what may be called some localized spiritual in- 
fluence. 

Thus a little south of the centre of the province 
of Shansi is a city called “Lirrg Shih Hsien,’ or 
“The City of the Spiritual Stone.” Within it is 
the ““lemple of the Spiritual Stone,” a small but 
beautiful and well-kept temple. 

I visited it in 1874, and saw this wonderful bit 
of rock which has been worshipped for centuries, 
and which has not only its priests and temple, but 
has given a name to a city and to a district in the 
Government of China. It is a dark-colored stone, 
some four or five feet in diameter, of a spherical 
shape, yet quite irregular in outline, worn smooth 
and glossy by the kissing and the worship of 
many generations. 

By the wonderful stories told about it, one 
would imagine it to be somehow related to the fa- 
mous “Blarney Stone” of County Cork in Ireland. 
Nearit lies a small hammer, and the skeptical are 
invited to strike the stone to prove its spiritual 
qualities. 

Having expressed my doubts to the priest of 
this curious divinity, the hammer was given me 
and I was invited to use it and prove whether His 
Spiritual Highness would or would not respond. 

On giving the stone a pretty sharp rap, a clear, 
bell-like sound was heard; the priest was tri- 
umphant, and I was entirely convinced that 
this wonderful rock-god was either a meteorolite 
or a fine specimen of native iron ore, which 












its many worshippers. 


| old, and 


| given,” “Thanks for healing mercies,” “Ask and 
| ye shall receive 


UTH’S 


THE _YOl 


| Sometimes nal to exist in old trees; altars | rain falls for cight or nine months in each pL 


are erected in front of them, and the trunk and | 


; eee | 
which are written sentences expressing praise for | 
the virtues which the tree is supposed to possess, 
and which have Leen derived from it by some of 


I saw many such in Shansi in 1874. One in par- | 
ticular, growieg in a wheat-field about five miles 


er-beaten old locust, evidently hundreds of years | 
said to be of the “Yao Dynasty,” which 
would make its age more than four thousand 
years, was over burdened with tablets of all sorts 
containing inscriptions such as, “Praise for grate 


| 


,” ete. ete. 

The Chinese hold this tree in the utmost vener- 
ation, and say that it is the oldest and most vener- 
able tree in the Empire. 

I confess I felt sorry for the poor old tree to be 
so abused in its age, and pitied 1t even more than 
I did the stupid creatures who worship and nail 
strips of board to its shaggy old trunk. If trees 
have sensibilities, as the Chinese believe, what a 
wretched life that old locust must have led for all 
these centuries! Drawing its strength and beauty 
from the rich earth and the pure sunlight, a recip- 
ient and nota giver of heavenly gifts, of which, 
if it has sensibilities, it must be conscious, and 
forced to be a dumb witness to, and an unwilling 
accomplice in, all that mockery of heathenism! 
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This superstitivus nation of the Chinese goes 
beyond rocks and trees, and attaches itself to ani- 
mals wild and tame. In seasons of drought the 
inhabitants of Peking go in crowds to an old bank 
outside the city and pray for rain to a fox which 
lives in a hole in the bank. Or rather, they pray 
to the hole, as no person has ever seen the fox, 
and probably the poor brute was driven out of his 
home generations ago, by this absurd mummery, 
He misunderstood the devotional tendencies of his 
visitors, and doubtless thought they came for blood 
rather than for water. 

A friend of mine, travelling between this city 
and Kalgan several years ago, was much annoyed 
by his muleteer, who would stop his mules every 
mile or two, and then, stepping back, would pour 
out a perfect stream of the most foul and abusive 
language, addressed to the leading mule, who did 
not travel to suit him. 

After listening to this for some time, my friend 
ventured to remonstrate with the driver by saying 
to him,— 

“Why do you use such vile language to the 
mule? it iseven more of an insult to yourself 
than to him, and besides he does not know what 
you say, and cannot understand what you are 
talking about. You insu!t yourself and annoy 
me.” 

To which the maleteer responded, ‘Don't you 
believe it. That mule understands every word. 
He is far more intellectual than you and I are.” 

My friend said, “Speak for yourself, and dis- 
continued the conversation. The muleteer really 
believed what he said, 

The above are given not as rare or unusual in- 
stances of Chinese superstition, but as fair illns- 
trations of a feeling, or a fear, whichever you may 
call it, which pervades all classes of people from 
the highest to the lowest, colors and inflnences 
every act in every life, and plays an important 
part not only in the domestic affairs of private in- 
dividuals, but in questions of state, and in the de- 
cision of matters which affect the prosperity of the 
empire. 





ahounds in that section of the country. 
In a similar way special spiritual properties are 








The air is thick here with two kinds of dust, 


and ti.at which comes from time-worn and ragged 
limbs are hung thick with bits of board, upon | superstitions, venerable and yet disreputable. 


| ists 


| plained sufficiently well for our purpose as follows : 
| from the capital of the province, a gnarled, weath- | 
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The commonest form of these superstitions ex- 
in what is known among the Chinese as 
“feng shui.” This phrase literally means “wind 
and water.” A good English definition of the ex- 
pression is very to be given. But it may be ex- 


Each particular spot of ground in all China has 
its own spiritual influences. These attach to that 
spot, and are affected by any change in the con- | 
tour or condition of the spot itself, and also by 
any change in the circumstances or conditions of 
surrounding localities. 

These spiritual influences—that is, this “feng 
shui’—may be friendly to one person and deadly 
to another. 

Thus Smith may build a house on a particular 
spot of earth and prosperity will come to him. 
But if Brown builds the same house upon the 
same spot, disaster and ruin come down upon him 
and his. His children die, his business is ruined, 
and the curse of evil spirits involves him and his 
in hopeless destruction. 

On the other hand, Brown may bury his mother- 
in-law in a certain spot and the old lady will rest 
in peace, her spirit reposing undisturbed and un- 
disturbing in the coffin. 

But let Smith bury his mother-in-law in this 
spot instead of Brown, and the old lady will dis- 
tress and annoy him and his, day and night. 





PERSTITIONS. 


Or, on the other hand, she may be quiet for a 
while, when something done by Jones in the neigh 

borhood rouses her ire, and her spirit comes forth 
and allows no one rest until some action be taken 
to quiet her soul, and to restore the disturbed 
“feng shui.” 

As lL write, high officials of this empire are me- 
morializing the Emperor to put a stop to the min- 
ing of coal and iron at a distance of forty miles 
trom the Imperial Tombs, upon the ground that 
this mining disturbs the bones of the Empress, 
who was buried there last month. And this super- 
stition is so well recognized that one Chinese may 
sue another and recover damages at law against 
him if he claims upon good ground that the ‘feng 
shui’ of his house or shop has heen unfavorably 
affected by anything which the second party has 
done. 

A Minister of the Foreign Office in this city re- 
fused to permit a well-known American who re- 
sided next door to him, and who is in the service 
of the Chinese Government, to build any chimneys 
to his house, as they would affect the “feng shui” 
of the Minister’s residence. The construction of a 


value of all property within a mile of the objec- 
tionable work. 

In more senses than one these superstitious no- 
tions are the curse and bane of China. 
apart from the religious aspects of the subject, and 
their injurious effect upon individual character, | 
they act as a clog and a check to any material | 
progress or development. 

“Feng shui” and its kindred absurdities stand 
in the way of all telegraph or railway enterprises, | 
and of all other attempts to develop the immense | 
resources and capacities of the Empire. 

Peking, Nov. 16, 1881. 


or 


Cc. H. 








S1ens.—Sometimes the most reliable signs will 
fail. A very observant waiter in a restaurant at 
San Diego was accustomed to pay careful attention 
tothe edililes ordered by a noted speculator. When 





ihat which rises trom the dry soil on which no 





stocks were on the rise. 
and a mutton chop were called for, stocks were 
going down. 


cluded to hold for a rise. 


| He works on by himself. 


high chimney for some gas-works in Peking, sev- | 
eral years ago, reduced by more than half the | 


Entirely | 


fricasseed chicken was ordered, it was a sign that | 
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When bread and milk 


At nochange in the market, a glass 


of milk, fried potatoes and sirloin steak. 


Upon these omens, the waiter had invested his 


all in railroad stocks, when the speculator came 


in and said, “Tl take fish and a piece of toast.” 

This was something new, but the waiter con- 
In two days he was in- 
formed that the road whose stock he was holding 
had been placed in the hands of a receiver. 


For the Companion. 


CONSIDERING THE WAYS OF THE ANT. 
By Dr. J. T. Payne. 

I have always taken great delight in watching 
the habits of insects. The common ant, such as 
we see in the fields, is a favorite of mine; for he 
knows more and really has more intelligence than 
any other insect I am acquainted with. 

The instinct of the bee is indeed wonderful, and 
when we notice with what regularity it builds six- 
sided cells, we are filled with a curious interest; 
but when we perceive that the bee can only make 
a six-sided cell, and that under circumstances new 
and unusual, it cannot change the torm or man- 
ner of its work, we are apt to rate the bee not very 


high as a constructive architect. 
| 


It is annoying to perceive how dull the bee is. 
He seems to care noth- 
ing for the wants and sufferings of those about 
him, and outside of his own line of work he will 
not aid even those belonging to his own colony. 

It seems to be far otherwise with the ant, and 
that is the reason why I take delight in consider- 
ing its ways. I have satisfactory evidence that 
ants possess a language whereby they ean com- 
municate information about places and things. 

The way I satisfied myself about this matter 
was by a series of experiments conducted several 
years ago. 

I found an old spout which had been used to 
conduct water, and which was composed of three 
boards four inches wide and nearly four feet long, 
and nailed together in the usual way. I stopped the 
ends with pieces of board, and then put in four- 
teen thin partitions, that there were fifteen 
spaces, or divisions, the top of each of course he- 
ing open. 

On one side I bored a row of fifteen heles, so 
that there was a hole into each compartment just 
above the board that formed the floor. T then 
numbered each hole from one to fifteen, and then 
sunk the contrivance into the ground, slightly, so 
that the earth was on a level with the holes. 

I dignified this structure by giving it the name 
of the “Ants’ Hotel.” Here was a house of fifteen 
rooms built for the ants, but though they frequent- 
ly passed near it, they took no notice of it, even 
when I placed some food in one of the apartments. 
I was near the spot but I did 
not see a single ant enter the hotel. 

Before night I removed the food, which con- 
sisted of some sugar placed on a piece of tin and 
moistened with syrup; and the next day, in the 
forenoon, I again placed the food in one of the 
rooms, but no ant found it so far as 1 know. 

In the afternoon I returned to the spot, and hay- 
ing several spare hours, I caught a wandering ant 
on astick, and put him near the food, which had 
heen placed in room No 8, and was pleased to see 
him eat readily. After feeding eight or ten min- 
utes, he went away, and I followed him to his 
nest. 

While the ant was feeding I marked him, so 
that I could recognize him thereafter. Having 
retraced my steps and taken a seat near the hotel, 
1 noticed the same little ant returning, now no 
longer brown, for I had sprinkled some flour on 
his back. The ant had been absent nearly twenty 
minutes, and after going into two or three wrong 
doors, he found the way to the right room and 
resumed feeding. 

After feeding six or eight minutes, the ant went 
away, but soon returned with another ant that 
had been told about the sugar, no doubt; and they 
both went directly 
feeding. 

The first ant must have told the second one to 
follow him, or more likely, he conveyed the intel- 
ligence to his mate that there was a place not far 
off where food could be had without trouble. I 
called the first ant A, and the second one B, and 
marked him also. 

After a time A and B went away. In about 
five minutes I saw two ants approaching the ho- 
tel, coming from the direction of the nest. [ had 
never seen these ants before, and they went di- 
rectly into room No. 8. 

An ant when hunting wanders about a great 
| deal; but when his mind is bent on any particu- 
lar business, he makes his course as straight as * 
possible. 

I was satisfied that these two ants had been told 
where the food was located, and even the particu- 
lar room in which it was. I marked these ants, 
| and named them C and D. After supplying them- 
| selves with tood, the two ants went away to their 
| nest. 

Ants have a powerful memory as to localities, 
| though once in a while we may find an ant witha 

weak memory in this respect. Such was the case 
with D. He returned alone and tried every door 
| of the hotel except the right one, and then seemed 
to blunder into No. 8 by accident at Inst. 

The ants made regular trips, feeding usually 


so 


s 


an entire afternoon, 


into room 8 and commenced 
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about six or eight minutes, and then disappearing 
from sight for a period of from twelve to twenty 
minutes, and sometimes longer; for in one in- 
stance the ant named C remained away thirty-five 
minutes. 

The ants possessing the secret about the sugar 
evidently told other ants, for others came di- 
rectly tothe hotel, and for the most part entered 
the right door without making any mistake. One 
ant wandered all over the walls, and finally found 
his way into room No. 8 by the opening at the 
top. 

When the ants departed they all went out by 








| closing the top of room No, 8, and as I perceived 
| one of the ants trying to enter this room by climb- 
| ing over the wall, I attempted to close the open- 
| ing and thus keep the ant out; but unfortunately 

| he got between the wood and the glass and was 
thereby crushed, but not killed. 

Wounded and struggling as he was, | dropped 
him on the ground in front of an ant who was just 
returning from the nest. The wounded ant was 
inspected by his companion, who immediately 
started for the nest without pausing to take any 
food. Soon the ant returned with two others, who 
began to carry their wounded fellow in the direc- 


the door, except one, and he climbed over the wall | tion of the nest. 


and made his exit inthat way. The ants came 
und went with considerable regularity, and cer- 





Did space permit, I could explain how the labor 
of the ants is divided, and how certain individuals 


tainly displayed a good deal of industry in gath- | who form the army, or do guard-duty, never per- 


ering food. 
Before evening fifteen or more were visiting the 
hotel for food, but as I had no means of placing 





form any of the labor of procuring food. 
Once, accidentally, I put my foot on one of the 
ants and killed it. I then took the dead ant and 


distinct marks on so many, or keeping a record | placed it in the track of the living ants, in order 


of their performances, 
aud gave up my investigations for the day. 
T could not help pausing for a few moments to 


I removed the structure | to notice what they would do when they found 


the body of their dead companion. 
The ant named F came along, and finding the 
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observe the actions of the little creatures when! dead ant, seemed to grasp it by the mouth, and 





they should miss the hotel. One after another 
would come and walk about the spot where the 
hotel had been, and appear to give up the search 
for food very reluctantly. 

The next afternoon I set the ants’ hotel ont as 
on the previous day, and in the same spot. Dur- 
ing the first half hour no ants approached it, 
though I had placed the food as before in room 
No.8. Desirous of beginning my observations, I 
procured one of the brown ants from the neigh- | 
borhood of the nest and placed him near the food. | 











The ant seemed to eat with much pleasure, and 
after remaining seven minutes, went out by the 
door and walked away in the direction of the nest. 
I had provided the means of marking a consider- 
able number of ants, and marked this one and | 
named him E. | 

This ant was absent nearly fifteen minutes, and 
then returned alone, and kept on carrying away 


holding it clear of the ground, started in the direc- 
tion of the nest; but F got so often entangled in 
the grass, and met with so many obstacles to its 
progress, that it was often obliged to mount small 
objects, and drag the dead ant up after it. 

By this irregular way of journeying, F lost his 
reckoning ani made a large circle, and came back 


| to the hotel again, still carrying the dead ant, but 


seemingly not in the least discouraged because it 
had lost its way. When my observations for the 
day closed, F was still wandering with the dead 
ant in his mouth. 

I was highly delighted with what I had seen; 
and when I discontinued operations for the day [ 
was well-satisfied that ants are affectionate and 
have some feeling for their kind. In this respect 
they are wholly unlike bees, who care nothing for 
the misfortunes of those even of their own colony. 

I have seen half the bees of a hive killed, and 


food for more than an hour, during which time | the ground covered with the dead and dying; and 


no other ant appeared at the hotel. 

This course of action led me to believe that 
whereas most ants communicate good news readily 
and cheerfully, there are individual ants like some 
human beings who, when they discover something 





| 1 have always noticed that not a single live and 


uninjured bee will go to the assistance of his un- 
fortunate and wounded companions, 

When I removed the ants’ hotel in the evening, 
I had seen enough to convince me that ants are 





that might benefit their fellows, keep the knowl- | yery bright insects, and that some bave individual 


edge to themselves in the most selfish way. 

As this ant E was returning from the nest, and 
had arrived at a point near the hotel, he met an- 
other, that I will designate as F, and they put 
their heads together and touched antenne. Im- 
mediately F followed E to the table where the 
food was, and they both commenced to feed. 

One thing seemed clear to me, and that was, 
that this ant, FE, had said nothing to any one in 
the nest about the food, and probably would not 
have spoken to F had not they met by accident 
as they did, so near the hotel. 

The ant F, I conjectured, was not much given 
to the habit of keeping things to himself, for soon 
after he went to the nest, three other ants came 
straight to the hotel, and after trying several 
wrong doors that led into empty rooms, they went 
into No. 8 and found the food. 

The news of the finding of the food seemed to 
spread rapidly, for a large number of ants soon 
appeared upon the scene, and among the number, 
A, B, and C, 

It is enough to say here, perhaps, that I marked 
and recorded the actions of a large number of ants, 
and was surprised at their intelligence and indus- 
try. 

I had procured a piece of glass to be used in 


peculiarities as well-marked as we see them in the 
human kind; and that these little insects have the 
power of communicating their ideas in a wonder- 
ful degree; and that, on the whole, the ways of 
the ant are well worth considering. 





20> 
or 
For the Companion. 


BEING “GOOD TO FOLKS.” 


The critics have laughed so mercilessly at sto- 
ries of good children, that I dread telling about 
my good girl. But in spite of the derision, I as- 
sert that there are many good girls and a few good 
boys. There now, boys! 

The name of my good girl was Pocahontas, 
contracted to Poky. She lived in Virginia,—that’s 
always the habitat of Pocahontases. Her father 
had been dead four years and her mother eight 
days when she found herself at boarding-school. 
Many things had transpired in the child's short 
life to render her thoughtful and earnest. She 
was specially arrested and saddened by her moth- 
er’s death, 

‘‘Love the dear Lord and come to me in heav- 
en,” the dyimg mother had said. 








After the funeral, she went to “mamimy” to in- 
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quire about the ways by which she was to get to 
heaven. 

Mammy’s advice was shaped by her own limited 
experience. ‘Nobody scarcely knows more ‘bout 
sich things than what I does,” said mammy; 
“but law, honey, I can’t splain it no more’n I kin 
splain what kineer tase sweet is. Fust, yer got 
ter git rerligion; yer got to go to potracted meet- 
in’, or camp-meetin’, one or t8ther; dey’s de 
startin’ p’ints on de way ter glory.” 

“Have I got to go there?” Poky asked, anx- 
iously. ‘Can’t I get religion anywhere else ?” 

“Now, I'll tell yer. It’s jis’ dis yere way: Ef I 
wanted ter cotch er. "possum, whar yer reckons I'd 
go? Yer don't reckons I’d look in de pawlo, or go 
totin’ off ter dat dar boa’din’-school uv yourn? I 
wouldn’t goclimbin’ up one our crape-muttle trees, 
nor no sich puffawmances. Ef I was arter a 
‘possum, I’d go down ‘mung de simmon trees. Ef 
I'd tree a ‘(possum somewhars else, berry well. A 
‘possum’s a ‘possum, whedder yer cotch it ina 
simmon tree or a crape-muttle. But yer aint es 
likely ter cotch him nowhars else es ‘mung de 
simmon trees. Jis’ so wid rerligion. De Laud 
aint nowhars in pertic’ler. He's eberywhars. But 
at camp-meetin’ yer can’t hardly he’p gittin’ it. 
De Laud's arrers is so thick dar yer can’t dodge 
um save yer life. Camp-meetin's de place, honey, 
shows yer bawn.” 

‘But I can’t go to camp-meeting, mammy. I’ve 
got to go to boarding-school,”’ said Poky, deso- 
lately. She was in earnest. 

‘Well, look yere. I'll tell yer what I'd doef I 
wus you. I'd give myself up ter de Laud an’ jis’ 
serve Him by bein’ good ter folks. I'd he’p de 
gals at de baudin’-school. Folks sometimes gits 
rerligion by bein’ good ter folks when der heart is 


right. Not sich old sinners es I wus. Mussy! 
no! Ittuk de bigges’ camp-meetin’ eber wus in 


dis region ter fotch me frew. But you'd get on a 
heap easier; jis’ yer do esI tell yer, and then be 
good ter folks.” 

So Poky went to boarding-school pondering 
this advice. 

“Here’s a new room-mate for you,” said Mrs. 
Pressly, the Principal's wife, presenting Poky to 
Celia Applegate. “I hope you'll be good friends.” 

The girls looked at each other, smiling awk- 
wardly. 

“Show Miss Wyatt to her room, and introduce 
her to the other girls, and try to make her feel at 
home.” . 

‘Yes, ma’am,” replied Miss Applegate. “Come 
‘long,” she continued, turning to Poky. 

Without exchanging a word, the girls walked to- 


gether along halls and up flights of stairs till Miss 


Applegate opened a door, and let Poky intoa 
room of reasonably comfortable appearance, 
where there were two beds. By the window sat a 
girl with sandy hair, long and stringy, and a com- 
plexion so fair and transparent that the blue veins 
could be traced. She had a mirror before her, 
resting against the window-pane. Poky saw that 
the girl had her face contorted, and was amusing 
herself with its image in the glass. She turned as 
the door opened and stared at the stranger. 

“Miss Wyatt, Miss Sally Tarwater,” said Poky’s 
chaperone, introducing the girls. 

Miss Sally did not leave her seat, did not make 
the slightest movement towards a salutation. She 


just kept on staring a moment longer, and then 


returned to her mirror and to her face-making, 
Poky, as she deposited shaw] and bonnet on the 
bed, could not keep her eyes away from this girl, 
who was twisting her features into every conceiv- 
able condition. 

“What're you doing, Sally ?” Celia asked. 

“I'm mocking all the folks I hate,” the lady 
with the glass answered. “This is the way Princ 
Press looks.” (Principal Pressly she meant.) 
With one hand on her chin and the other clutch- 
ing her forelock, Sally drew her face to its utmost 
length, keeping her lips closed. ‘This is the way 
Princess Press looks,” and the mimic’s face be- 
came so prim and precise and so comical that Poky 
giggled. “And here’s ole Langman,” and Saliy 
distended her eyes and puffed out her cheeks in a 
frog-like way. “This is how you look, Celia Ap- 
plegate.” The amiable performer hooked a fin- 
ger in either corner of her mouth and stretched it 
lengthwise, at the same moment distending her 
eyes. 

“1 don’t look that way, do I?” 

Poky, the person appealed to, laughed and said, 
“I don’t think you do.” 

“See how you look,” continued the mimic, to 
Poky. 

The mobile features took on a sentimental ex- 
pression, more ludicrous than any preceding. 
Poky blushed, hesitated between a laugh anda 
ery, and finally decided on the former. 

“Why, Sally Tarwater! aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself?” remonstrated Celia. 

“No, I aint. I hate everybody, and I wish 1 
was in heaven!” 

“I wish so, too,” Celia said, dryly. 

“You hush up, Celia Applegate. You aint a 
circumstance. You can't dance, and you don't”— 

“And I don't suck my thumb!” sneered Celia. 

“I'll suck my thumb all I've a mind to,” and 
Sally, thrusting a thumb into her mouth, began 
sucking it in a defiant way, all the while survey- 
ing her image in the glass. 

“Now she’s showing us how Sally Tarwater 
looks,” said Celia. 

“Yes, Lam; and Sally looks mighty pretty.” 

**Pretty is as pretty does.” 





“I'd a heap rather seo you practise chan hear 


you preach. [ wish L was anang2l I’m starv- 

} ing. I wish that supper-bell would ring. I thought 
| I was going home to-night, but they didn't come 
| forme. Meanthings! I know it »vas her fault. 
I hate her!” 

“Who-se fiult ?”’ 

“Pa’s wife.” 

“Oh! Your step-mother ?” 

“She isn’t any kind of mother of mine.” 

**Well, let me have the glass. Here’s Miss Wy- 
att trying to fix her hair without a glass.” 

“She can have the old glass; I’m done with it. 
I’m goin’ round to the kitchen and try to steal a 
biscuit.” 

“Isn't she a case?” Celia said, when Sally had 
lett the room. 

“She's a little crazy, isn’t she ?” asked Poky. 

“She’s crazy with hatefulness, that’s all. She’s 
a spoiled child, you see. Her mother died three 
years ago, and her father just let her rule his 
whole plantation. Then her father married again ; 
men always do, scems to me. ‘The lady couldn’t 
get along with Sally, so they put her here to have 
her broke in. She don’t know the first thing; 
never answers a question in her’class. At the last 
quarterly examination that girl had three hundred 
and forty-seven demerit marks.” 

“Poor girl!” said Poky. This child from her 
mother’s grave felt softened to the whole world. 
Her heart yearned over the neglected, orphaned 
Sally. 

“IT will not quarrel with her; L’ll be good to 
her,” thought this dear little Christian, mindful 
of mammy’s advice. 

Soon after this the study-bell rang. Celia left 
the room to practise her music. Poky drew two 
chairs to the study-table and invited Sally to take 
one. This Sally did as though going to execution. 
Throwing her books on the table, she exclaimed, 
petulantly,— 

“T wish there wasn’t such things as books in 
the world!” 

Poky was amused, but at the same moment she 
was touched by the abandonment in Sally’s tone. 

Sally opened her arithmetic, put her thumb in 
her mouth, and stared at the book. 

“What is your lesson?” Poky asked because 
she wanted to be sociable. 

“Geography ; but I can’t learn geography, so I 
never try.” 

“Pll read it to you. Come, let’s hurry and get 
it before Celia comes back. I love to help you.” 

Sally opened her geography. Poky read off the 
map-questions and fornd the answers, telling her 
pupil anything she happened to know about lo- 
salities, and appealing to association in impress- 
ing names, 

“You can remember Maine from the street this 
academy is on. Over here in the North-West is 
Washington ‘Territory, named for the boy who 
never told a lie.” 

‘Don’t believe he never told a lie,’ 
rupted, 

**This State in the South-East is Florida. The 
Spaniards named it that because they found such 
vceans of flowers there. Florida—a flower-girl, 
you see, wading to her arm-pits.” 

“What a pretty story!” Sally’s eyes were fixed 
brightly on the peninsular State. 

“Everything’s pretty when von study it the 
right way,” said the zealous Doky. 

On went the good girl from question to question 
till the end was reached. 

“There, now, you know every word of your 
geography. I think you learn so fast.” 

It was the first happy hour Sally had ever 
passed in the school. But at mention of her spell- 
ing, a cloud came over her face; but Poky chat- 
tered about how easy it was and how smart Sally 
was. The lesson was muff, puff, ete. 

You see,” Sally said, in a desolate way. “I 
can’t remember when its one f, and when it’s two 
a's.” 

Oh, how Poky’s heart did beat at this! She 
knew she could help Sally right out of her trouble, 
for she remembered the rule. 

“Oh, the ff’s are always twins if the word’s a 
monosyllable.” 

“But, oh, 1 don’t know what a monosyllable is. 
There are so many things to learn!” 

“Tl help you every day,” Poky said, confiden- 
tially. 

Sally’s recitations the next day were so surpris- 
ing that everybody in the class looked at every- 
body else, and nudged her neighbor. 

“Mean things!” said Sally. “I'll let ’em know 
I aint any fool!” 

“So I would,” said Poky, making ready to help 
her new pupil. 

As Sally was really clever, and had in Poky 
that rare thing, a teacher bent on doing good to 
people, she soon became as pre-eminent in her 
classes for scholarship as she had been for dunce- 
ship. 

In process of time, when the pupil was inter- 
ested, and her ambition aroused, Poky urged her 
to make a strike for promotion—for getting in 
class with girls of her own age, adding, with en- 
thusiasm, “I'll help you just as hard as I can.” 

At the next examination, Just as Poky was sure 
it would be, Sally’s name was read among those 
of promoted pupils. 

“It’s wonderful what I have accomplished with 
that child!” said Miss Greggs to the Principal. 

But Sally knew that it was the work of my 
good girl, who had found a golden truth in the 
ald colored woman's advice ahout being “good to 
' fulisy.”” Saran Winter KELLoge, 


Sally inter- 
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“HUMBUG SOAPS.” 


One of the principal merits that is claimed for these much-advertised ‘shumbug” soaps is that they will 
do all the work with cold water, and that it is only necessary to wet and soap the clothes, letting them re- 


main to soak for some hours, when but little rubbing will be required to remove all the dirt. 


There is no 


novelty whatever in this process, for any good or even an inferior soap having an excess of alkali will do 





“REX MAGNUS,” 


FOOD PRESERVATIVE. 


|FOR KEEPING FRESH FOOD IN ALL SEASONS 
AND CLIMATES WITHOUT ICE! 





this; but it does not perfectly remove all the more solid excretions of the skin unless it has a large excess of this is the name given to the Humiston Food Presery- 
alkali, and in that case it will be at the expense of the fibre of the cloth; besides the constant use of such 


a soap and by this process must be unhealthy ; for without heat or boiling the secretions of the body will 








not be removed, but remain in the clothes to the detriment of health. 





The effect of hot water upon clothing is that the heat not only melts or dissolves the oiliness arising | a kinds, all of wien retain their natural favor in 
from contact with the skin, but it expands the fibres and thus loosens and expels the dirt. 
necessary is to use a well-made and effective soap like the ‘‘Ivory” to perfectly cleanse and purify your 


clothing. 





Then all that is 


ative, by which all organic matter may be prescrved 
from decay without ice, heat, smoke, sugar, salt or aleo- 
hol. Its name signifies a Mighty King, and it isa royal 
preserver and invincible conqueror. 

The process is a new one, perfectly simple in its appli- 
cation, and it preserves all kinds of meats, poultry, fish 
oysters, game, butter, cheese, lard, tallow, milk, « 
beer, cider, wine, fluid extracts and vegetable juice 











rs, 


All Seasons and Climates, 


| tex Magnus consists of a variety of antisepties, eare- 
| 


fully combined (after) exhaustive experiments and 
thorough trials) upon truly seientifie principles, and 


| perfectly adapted to the preservation of a great variety 
| of animal and vegetable products, 


The College of the City of New York. 


Messrs. PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


CINCINNATI. 


Cor. Lexington Ave. and 23d St. 


NEW YORK, May roth, 1883. 


Destroys Germs of Disease, 

REX MAGNUS opposes and prevents putrefaction by 
the utter destruction or holding at bay of those parasites 
that prey upon organic matter. In the same manner it 
destroys all germs of disease, thus rendering the food 
wholesome and healthful. 


The Several Brands. 


| “Viandine” preserves all kinds of meats, poultry, fish 


Gentlemen,—Medical men are much interested in discovering the various sources of disease, as wheth- 


er from foul air, impure water, infected food, and possibly soap made of fat from diseased cattle. 


Hence I subjected various samples of your ‘‘Ivory” Soap to a rigid microscopical examination. 


I find it to be free from any forms of animalcular or vegetable germ life. 


I therefore cordially commend it for its unsurpassed detergent properties and purity. 


Yours respectfully, 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., 


Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology in Bellevue Hospital College, 
and Prof. Chemistry and Physics in College of the City of New York. 





If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send four three-cent stamps (to pay the postage), with 
your full address, to PRocToR & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, and they will send you, free, a large cake of the 


Ivory Soap, carefully packed. 


(Mention this paper. ) 











JONAS WHITOOMB’S REMEDY 


For Asthma, 
ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 


The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a 
few yeurs since for the benefit of his health, which was 
4mpaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma. 
While under the treatment of an eminent German phy- 
sician, who became interested in his case, his asthma 
dieappeared; he procured the recipe which had done so 
much for him. ithin the past few years this Remed 
has been used in thousands of the worst cases wit! 
astonishing and uniform success. It contains no poi- 
gsonous or injurious properties whatever. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Burnett & Co., Boston: SoMERVILLE, Mass. 
Please send by express without delay one-half dozen 
Jonas W hitcomb’s Asthma Remedy, for my own use 
Itis the only medicine that gives any reliefin my 
@ tablespoonful with a little water giving me a 
night's sleep, und often freeing me entirely fora week. 
fours very truly, JACOB WEEKS. 


CnaR.eston, 8. C., Dec. 7, 1880, 
Messrs. J. Burnert & Co , Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—A lady of eighty years of age, who has 
been a sufferer for many years with severe attacks of 
Bpasmodic asthma, has found relief at last in Jonas 
Vhitcomb’s Asthina Remedy. It always afforded imme- 
diate relief for weeks, and sometimes months. 
his case has come under our personal knowledge, and 
we report with the nope others may find the sume relief. 
ours, DOWIE & MOISE. 





Boston, Feb. 2, 1880. 

Messrs. Josrpu Burwett & Co., Boston: 
tlemen,— Lam not only willing but pleased togive you 
testimonial for the Asthma Remedy, and you can use 
my name for reference. As you know, I have suffered in 
the pat almost beyond human endurance, finding only 
artial reliefin a transatlantic voyage, and until Jonas 
hitcomb’s Remedy wa. tried, I was never entirely free 

t PAUL M 


from i s 4 
117 Milk Street, Boston. 


uticura 


THE GREATSHIN CURES 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 
To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 

















THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT, 


4( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 


ment, 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired, 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 

For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 

















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” | 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDERS. __ 
We have made a specialty for five years of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 


goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silver- 
ware, etc, Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 
pound. We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
vesides sending out from 60 to 99 CLUB ORDERS 
each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE 
TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 
SETS with 815. GOLD BAN . 
SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS of 106 
ieces with $20 orders, and a Host of other Prem- 
ums. Send us poet and mention this paper. and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List. Freight 
charges average 75 cents per 100 Ibs. to points West. 
IRE LONDON TEA CO 





and Blood of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Serofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
‘spiration, and thus removes 





=o the cause. CUTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Uleers and Sores, 
restores the Complexion. CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
be only ba en = purifiers and skin beautifiers. 
: everywhere, Cuticura, 50 s § $ 
jg ty cura, cents; Soap, 25 cents; 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO,, Boston, Mass. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances, Sold at all newsestands, 
scents. ' STEARNS & CO.. Publishers, New York. 











801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
| Mention the YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 








BUY AT HOME 





MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 


Stand dampness. Prices, $5, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
and upwards, The new Czarina Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $15, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price is paid, Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Mt 





A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
repared by a Woman. 


Gru fn Healt 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
ter It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step. restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time, 
t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. .#! 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .“1 








for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stoma 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 


Compound is unsurpassed. 


POUND is 
Lynn, Mass. 


ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphiet 
Enclose stamp. Addressasabove. Aention this paper 


ite fait or the liver. 25 cents per hox 
ane OFP'ta ‘sold by all Druggists, —22 








It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
a . 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 


For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
repared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
* Price $1. Six bottles for $5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
Mrs. Pinkham free- 


No family should be without LYDIA FE PINKITAM’S | 
Yi They cure constipation, biliousness 


| and game, price 0 cts, per Ib; “Ocean Wave” for oysters, 
| clams, lobsters, &e., 50 ets. per Ib.: “Pearl” for cream, 
$1 per Ih. “Snow Flake” for butter, cheese and milk, 50 
; ets. per Ih. “Queen” for eggs, $1 per Ib. “Aqua-Vitae” 
| is for medieal purposes, and for the keeping of all kinds 
| of Quid extracts without the use of aleohol, xlyeerine or 
| Sugar, and at less one-tiventieth the cost of alcohol—and 
it does it—$1.00 per Ib.; “Anti-Fly.” “Anti-Mold™ and 
“Anti-Ferment™ are special brands whose names ex- 
plain their functions, 50 ets, per Ib. 
It Will Do All It Claims. 

Prof, Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the 
Scientific Department of Yale College, said in his pub- 
lished report of Mareh 7th, I8s3> 


“My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature of 70°, 
on meats, &e., bought in open market, have certainly 
been severe, and Tam satistied that the different brands 
of Rex Magnus, the Humiston Food Preservative, with 
which T have experimented, have accomplished ail 
claimed for them, So far as LT have yet learned, (hey are 
the only preparations that are effective, and at the same 
time practicable, tor domestic use, At the banquet on 
“treated? meats at the New Haven House, /could not dis- 
tinguish between those which had been sixteen days in my 
laboratory and those newly taken from the refrigerator 
of the hotel, The oysters were perfectly palatable and 
fresh to my taste, and better, as it happened, thah those 
served at the same time which were recently taken from 
the shell. The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and 
quail were all as good as 1 have ever eaten, 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof, Johnson 
adds in his report: “I should anticipate no ill results 
from its use, and consider it 20 more harmful than com- 


mon salt,” 
It Has No Taste, 


“T particularly endeavored to detect the taste of any 
fortign substance,” said Dr. C. A. Lindsley, Dean of the 
Medical Department of Yale College, and Health Officer 
of New Haven, “but could not do so. I know of no other 
agent that will do what REX MAGNUS has done, 7. ¢., 
save meats and still be harmless and tasteless. T thought 
I could detect the treated chicken, but J was mistaken,” 

A Mighty King of Preservatives, 

It is the only agent of its kind (combining as it does 
the several characteristics mentioned above) that has 
ever been discovered, 


| It must not be compared with 
‘the thousand and one worthless 
‘compounds which have preced- 
od it. i to Get It 


A trifling expenditure and fair trial according to di- 
rections will convinee every one that Rex Magnus isa 
necessity in every household, You do not have to buy 
a county right or costly r pt. We sell neither! 

j ; r general store-keeper hasn't 
and we will send you sample 
§ any brand desired, pre-paid by mail or ex- 
press as we prefer, Name your express office, 



















Mention the YOUTIS COMPANION, 

A legion of testimonials, from persons of national and 
international fame, are on file at the office of the com- 
| pany. 


|THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 


72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


MECHANICAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT 








Combined Key and Sounder, No battery required, 
Works perfectly as a key, with sound equal to the best 
sounder, For TELEGRAPH PRACTICE in’ sendin 
and reading by sound, and for TEACHING THE 
MORSE ALPHABET. Can be carried in the pocket or 
| satchel, and is always ready for use. 

Price, with Telegraph Instruction Book, package of 
Morse Alphabet Cards, ete., 1,50, Sent anywhere in 
the United States, by mail, prep on receipt of price 
in stamps, money order, or registered letter. 

J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which every gentleman's dress is incom- 
plete,espeeially during theSummer months, 
when low shoes are worn, and when it is 
indispensable to one’s comfort and neat ap- 
pearance to have the stocking fit smoothly 
about the ankle and the slack of the draw- 
ers kept confined at the knee, a/l of which 
the Boston Garter accomplishes, 

For Sale by all the leading Gent’s 
Furnishing Houses, or Sample will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 

price. 




























Cotton, 25 cts, per pair; Silk, 
75 cts, per pair. 


Mention this paper, Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Koston. 
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A WARNING, 
A gentleman in Scotland, who opened his grounds to 


the public several days in the week, attempted to put 


i stop to the objectionable practice of cutting initials 
i the seats by the following pun and aphorism : 

benefit of the 
there was fastened a cast-iron plate with this legend 


Could 


On the seats placed for the visitors 


thereon: Never cut a friend. any one disobey 


such a touching appeal? 





is ~or - 
A nittLe Alabama girl, three years old, on going to 
the window early one very fogy morning, cried out, 





“Oh, here and look, The 


‘rammed down to the g 


come mamma! 


round,” 


sky is all 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
‘Vroom & Fowler's 


For sale everywhere, 
Gives a quick, s 
pooner ied Packe 

en on teen 20 cents, 

H. RUTHERFORD, 
os Liberty Street, 





SHAVING SOAP. 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
GRATIS. 





ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


TRADE MARK, 86 Hudson St., N. ¥Y. P.O. Box 3773. 


MILK-MAID BRAND. 











A CoMPANY of settlers, in naming their new town, | HUSBAND’ S et. ee Tae 
called it Dic oes because, as they said, “that’s the agreeable to the taste and small- 
only place where peace, proxy rity and happiness are CALCINED er dose than other Mz AeNe sia. 


always found,”’ 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN, | 

Dr. J.C. WILsenx, Philadelphia, Pa. say “T have | 

used it as a general tonie, and in particular in the debil- 

ity and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satisfactory 

results.” [Adr, 
+> 

Please remember that Hunt’s RemMepy is the 

best Kidney and Liver Medicine, [Adv. 
+> 


strictly a ve 

and warranted to cure 

+> 
expels 


Ayer's Ague Cure is 
harmless, 


vetable preparation, 
all malarial disorders, 


liood’s Sarsaparilla scrofulous humor, 





leaving but the dim outline of the sores, [Adr, ; 
Bolted Gold Collar and Sleeve Buttous by Mail, 

SLs CHFIELD & CO, No. Middiebore, Mass. 
an make money selling our Family Med- 


icines. No Capital required, 
CURI Co. 197 Pearl Street, 


AGENTS’ STANDARD 
New York, 

{ VER the Gianete n Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Musie for le, ) Horseshoe, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, L.. HATHAWAY, bit) Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 










For the New ‘Combination 


AGE 
Puzzle Key Ring. Ci <q » Send for sample le, 
Idoz. by mail, Sve. OC, KB. L L IN& cCO,, Chicago, lu, 


a NOTICE. 


stamps) 200 Elegant 
Kr. Witina, i) Nas 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue, — For sale 


DS. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 255 N. Second Street, 
GUNS and 1000 NOVELTIES. Send three l-et. 
ups for L2-page Catalogue. Rifles, Re- 


volvers, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery Giames and Novelties, It 
tells how to load a common Shot Gun to kill at 100 yards, 
Chas, Folsom, 106 Chambers St., N.Y,,P.0.Box 972, 


Physicians and Suiferers trom Chromic Diarrhea 
WHITLOCK’ S ANTI-DYSENTERIC MIXTURE. 


.W. RUTILERFORD, Proprictor, New York, 


$19 for a SQUARE or UPRIG iT PIANO | 3 


Ts W ANTED- 





For 50 ets. (in 


Seri ip 
No two alike. 


Pictures 
m St, N.Y. 


by Grocers, 
Phila, 








with Stool, Book, &e, 00 for 


Parlor Organ, with CPoee ter * 
ub Bass and Tremolo, Commission given on every | 
ile made, DI KINSON & OG. 19 W. Mths St., _N. 3 





for handsome illustrs ate stand- 


rut’ Books and Bibles 


sellin needed every whtre; | 


AGENTS Wanted 


works of eharac “ r; 






variety; low in price wv tast; 
liberal terms. iit {DLEY, GARRETSON & CO, 66 
North Fourth Street, Phitedetphta. Pa. 

us Wanted for 








NAVAL Aerts Sarsisutet BATTLES | 


New and graphic Tictorial History of th soey OF ned re coca _— 
of the World. By Medical Direetor St vi -S.N 
J. MeCurdy & Co. 62 Chestnut St, Pihitadelphis. Vr ‘, 





| 


DONT DRINK DIRTY WATER si 


; aaalied free 
New York € ity. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 
Sample — Mail 25c. Circulars Free 

J. S. Bircu & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y 


itive Efficacy of Hill’s Patent Elec- | 
nees have proved to be most wonder. | 


Will fit pA Manes ice, 


t. t “wcent 
STODDARD Loe K CO, 


ed Reade St., 








Ry Cc we 


The | 





fut. prices are, also, extremely low, Some lady 
went Lae over B dg week selling them. We want | 
more sHeh everyy re. For testimonials and terms send | 


postal rs HILL ie t SH CO, 


PARENTS! — 


your boy's taste Ineline him te the use of TOOLS? 
he curious about the running of a Steam Engine? 


Reading, Mass. 


Doe 
Is 





Has his mind a meehanical bent? ‘hen send for 
CORTON, WOOL AND ERON, Boston, Mass, [lus- 
trated; 20 large pages. Sample copies free, 
Fine € hromo Advertising Cards, em- 
bracing Gold and Silver Tints, Landscapes, 
100 Marine Views, &e., by mail for 10 two-cent 
stumps. Address ETNA CARD CO.,, 104 
Fulton Street, New York, Box 2724. Catalogue 


of Serap Pictures and Novelties Free, 


RUPTURE CURED 


| months bed-ridden, 


| call 


For sale at Druggists and C oun- 
try Stores, and by T. J. 
BAND, Jt, Philadelphia, 


MAGNESIA] iXNi Sr, Pitas 
THE P. T. PUZZLE. 


TH J eg THING OUT. 
EVERY BOD SHOULD HAVE ONE 
Send 7 mail two . nt_stamps and receive sample. 
D. WALTERS & CO., Ric HMOND, INDIANA, — 


Lady Agents 


and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free, Addres: ueen 


City Suspender Co.,c sts serery 0] 











can secure permae 
nent employment 
i 








EARN MUSIC RIGHT! Pror, RIce’s Magic 

4 Lightning Music-Teaching System is the only rapid, 
correct, practical, scientific, HONEST and RELIABLE 
method on earth, Price $1 to $5. Invaluable Ik6-page $1. 
Musical Book for 2lets. Address Normal Musical Col- 
lege, 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. Our great Music-Teach- 
ing Journal only 45 cts. per year. Sample and music de. 


Ww. H. CHENEY & CO., | 
South Manchester, Conn.,, 


Retail Dealers in 


Cheney Brothers American Silks 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
Samples sent by mail _on application. 











General ma ap and L iver Complaint, 


R. V. PreRcE, M. . Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—My 
w { has bee n te rking ou “Golden Me et Discovery” 
and “Pellets” for her liver and general debility and has 
found them to be good medicines, and would recommend 
them to all suffere i Liver ¢ tomplaint, or Stom- 
neh, ——s neral on bility Yours fratern 

» BE. TEARYM . Pastor M. E. Chureh, ‘Elsah, I. 






2 > Print Your Own es 





Large sizes for circulars, &¢., $8 to $0), 

y pleasure, money making, young or 

Everything easy, printe df instr 

Send 2 stamps for Catalogue 

: Presses, Type. € ards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn, 


ORGANS. 


eo interested in MUSIC should read 
» CARPENTER’S Advertisement in Com- 
anton May 17, page 205, 


»OF FICIAL PRESS. 


The best lever self-inking press mcde, for print- 
ing cards, labels, circulars or small newspapers. 
Simple, durable and easy to operate. Any one 
can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Every one 
warranted. Highest awards wherever exhihited. 
Cost $3 to F100, Send for price list of outfis 
GOLDI “ & CO., Manufacturers, 

84 Vort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
logue of sporting goods ever issued. Lawn-Tennis, 
Base Ball, Archery, Cricket, Foot-Ball, A rg 

atest nov- 


Gymnasium and Firemen’s Goods, and all the 
8 large pages, 5000 itmateatione, on fine tinted 





of 





EXCELSIOR 



















on Breee ers, 
Rifles, & Revolvers, 
~ BED-RIDDEN AND CURED, 
W. E. HuEsTIS, of Emporia, Kansas, says that his wife 
In one week she could sit up, and in three weeks coulk 
walk about. By druggists. 





Boating, | 


Her atte ntion was 





‘ 
LADIES! A BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS AND 

PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, 
! Kensington Embroidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 Stiteh- 
es, including South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, 
Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. Sent by 
mail for 12 3-cent Stamps. _d. *, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


$10.00 AWARD | 


For the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. Must not exceed 24 lines nor 
allude to other makers. Competitors to en- 
| close 10 cents, for which they will receive 12 
best assorted Steel Pens. No puffs wanted, 
Award made October ist. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

26 John Street, New York, 


BRIGGS & COS 228 


A warm : iron passed over 
| 











the back of these PAPERS 
gpg far a the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding, Russian X 
St a and Initiai Let- 





ter 

Ne sw Book bound in cot, 
showing all Briggs & Co.’ 
Patterns, including over ri 
new designs sent on re- 
ceipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 
100 Franklin St., 


Retail by the 
Zephyr Wool Stores 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


SAYS 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
HAY FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
“TI believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 
“Tam happy to say that your remedy has, served me a 
second season fully as well as the last year. 
P.: ‘amphie ts with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and other 
testimonials furnished on application. 
Prepared only by 
Dr. mi, Lt TOWNSEND, Frostburg, Mad. 
rice, 50 cents and $1.50 per bottle. 
For sale s Smith, Doolittle & Smith, Geo. C. Good- 
win & Co., Boston, and the drug trade generally. 


.¥. 
teading 





| 
| 
| 





JULY 26, 1883. 


Colgate & Semeeey’ S 


The tender and delicate odor 
VIO LET of freshly gathered violets is ex- 


haled by this delicious violet 


water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and to 
the skin is very remarkable. 





~MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


The only Perfect Sabetionte 
for Mothers’ Miik 
The most nourishing diet for 
invalids and nursing mothers. 
Commended by all physicians, 
Sold by all druggists. eeps in 
all climates 75 cts. Send for the 
pamphlet. LETCALF &CO 
Al Ce ntral Wharf, Boston, Mass 


THE PNEUMATIC FRUIT DRIER 


Retains the Natural Fruit Flavor. 


The most rapid evaporation with no fear of burning 
or scorching. 

Made in all sizes for Farm or Factory 

Send for Descriptive Circulars and ‘Pestimonials. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 
in position to insert into the 
button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
U nited States. © 


\ 





FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 














DAMASK NAPKINS. 


We have just received 
a large stock of all linen 
Damask Napkins that we 
are offering at an un- 
heard of low price. These 
fine imported goods we 
guarantee to be first-class 
articular, and 
otless white table linen 
like this with its delicate 
red-bordering and hand- 
somely fringed edges, 
will form a neat table or- 
nament apart from its 
great usefulness. No 
housewife should fail to 
send for one dozen or 
benetites and useful goods. Price 10 cents 








more of thes 






each; 3 for 2% } for 4 cents; one dozen, 85 cents; 

mailed post-pa "lectenes EPs accepte “il. Address 
EURE ERA pri ‘K AND NOV SLTY bg 

Box 1148, 87 Warren St New } York, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the Me rations of digestion and nutrition, and by 











a careful application of the fine properties of well-sele et- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately Navored beverage which may save us 


many heavy doc fors’ bills. It is by the judicious use ot 
| such artielés of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
| disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
| us re ady to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
| may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
| frame. Civil Service Gazette, 
| Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (*¢ Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


Fast Potato Digging ! 


The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 


Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 

TIMES OVER, to every 

farmer. Guaranteed to 

Dig Six Hundred Bush- 

: ‘ els a Day! 
ae 










i —— : 
Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir- 





elties, 22 
Price, by mail, 25 ec ont 
OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
| had been sick nearly seven years, and for the last four 


we r. 

ECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau St., N. ¥. 

ut greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp nod our Ne a4 
She has been treated by a number 

»+hysicians one only grew worse, 
Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 


GUNS# 
ed to Dr. Pierce’s x. Golden Medical Discovery” an 
** Pleasant, Harmless, a 


Lowest prices ever known 
Catalogue, 1s 
P.POWEL L&SON, 238 Main Street, CINC INN ATT, o 
“Favorite Prescription,” which she commenced using. 
Wonderfuliy Efficacious.”” 





culars. Mention this paper. Address 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., (63 Randolph St, Chicago, I! 


World's ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 






Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self and secondary hand propuls®on, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability and 
ease of movement unequalled, Sole 
makers of the Patented" RollingChairs,” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
Illustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N.Y. 


RY cons 








BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 

Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 

our own buyers in the markets of the world. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hoslery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, ye 
Underwear, Ties, oo Genta’ F — Goods, 
Infante’, Boye’ and Girlw’ Outfits, &c. Samples, infor- 
mation, and ** HO PPING GUIDE” free on application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 

0-7 Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 













CLUETT'’S 
COL 


AND 


TRADE 


MONARCH SHIRTS | 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


LO ZF CL 


with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $60, Lron Tire, $9 to $20, ac- 
cording to size. The new “HECLA 
SPECIAL,” 4, 46, 48 and 50 in. wheel, is the 
best and che apest youth's machine made. 
St. Nicholas, Fairfield, and Otto 
Bicye les, Boys’ Veloce ipedes, Girls’ 
Tricycles. We are importers of the 
celebrated “Premier,” and sole agents 
for the “Harvard,” ‘Yale’ and 
“Shadow” Bicycles, the best Gentle- 
| men’s Roadsters on the market. Send 
— for special price-list of Bic — S, 
Tricycles and Bicycle Sundries. 
SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison st. 


MARK. 














THE “HECLA” 


7c hicago, Ill. 





SILK 


THE STANDARD 
JHL 40 





























Without the Bg, trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR, A. SHIERMAN’S method, His book 
contains Bo. ‘ments of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 


chants and Farmers who have been cured, It is mailed 
for lO cents. Ollice, 251 Broadway, New York, | 


5 PATENT COLD 
BOSS WATCH CASES 
eee ELEGANS DESIGNS? 
ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. 
litt fe Birthday beaut on te, 5 “ren seripiti — re xt Soe. ten 


GUARANTEED for 20 Years! | 
Reward, We. 330 tine AT Gold Edge Cards name on, ive. 


All tive, rr. M.SHAW e CO. seracy city, Node 





INSIST ON BEENG SHOWN THE 


a 


Sewing Machines, Chicago and New York. 

















Your name, address and two poecnae 
Stamps for our S8-page illustr ated 
logue, with words and musie ¢ eo " 
and see how easy you can make nine dollars a 3 week” 
be side competing for $300 worth of Premiums. rery 
er of the COMPANION should qet one 
KF. TRIF ET, 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 





TILTON'S GOLD MEDAL GUITARS. 


Hayne’s Excelsior American Guitars, 
Best in the World. Catalogues free, 


JOHN C, HAYNES & CO,, 33 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 








CONSTIPATION. 


Send your name and address to P, 0. Box 
991, New York City, fora circular, sent 
| @ free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint. 










The Most Complete 








| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective 
Remedy extant for the cure o 
« Skin Diseases and for beautify 
* ing the Complexion, 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 
that the name of C, 
on each packet. 


Sold by druggists, 





BEFORE RAFTER 
USING 


one 
susp ‘ 


SKIN DISEASES. 


N. CRITTENTON i 
25 cts.; 


address on receipt of price, anc 


external | 


and see 


3 
rakes, 60c., and mailed to any 







f 


Manufactured. 
Our New 5 x 8 Just Out. a 


Write for instructions -_ anyone may 
take photographs. 
SIMPLE and FASCINATING. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CoO., 





Amateur ee. 


The American Challenge 


CAMERA. 








Camera ever 


ania N.Y. 








s 








x 


‘ 


> cents extra per cake, by 
C.N.CRITTENTON, Propr., 15 F ulton St. 





New York, 


| 
| MORSE BROS,, Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 











— Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 






bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 

. inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 

lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 

= the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 
om GENTS WANTED vents somric, 83.90.  Aise'see oe 

rents’ sample. le 
ted KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowe pce 
Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


